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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


‘Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 


To that end we avow our faith in God as 
Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in the 
spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the supreme 
worth of every human personality, in the 
authority of truth known or to be known, 
and in the power of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and 
progressively establish the kingdom of God. 
Neither this nor any other statement shall 
be imposed as a creedal test, provided that 
the faith thus indicated be professed. 


The conditions of fellowship: in the Con- 
vention shall be acceptance of the essential 
principles of the Universalist faith and 
acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction of the Universalist General Con- 
vention. 
es 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 
Adopted at Boston in 1899 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of 
His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
MAY YET SERVE 


SHELDON SHEPARD 


E often forget that the League of 

Nations is still an active institu- 
tion, doing something to prepare the 
path for whatever form of association 
among the nations may follow the war. 
The League recently issued a report on 
“The Transition from War to Peace Econ- 
omy,” a document which is attracting 
wide attention. It states that a reason- 


able and endurable transition from war 


to peace economy contemplates “the full- 
est possible use of the resources of pro- 
duction, human and material, of the 
skill and enterprise of the individual, 
of available scientific discoveries and in- 
ventions, so as to attain and maintain 
in all countries a stable economy and 
rising standards of living.” 

War has shown us the tremendous pro- 
ductive capacity to which we have at- 
tained. If full use is made of machinery, 
man power, invention and discovery, 
we can indeed set in motion the 
tide of a rising standard of living in 
every country. No one need fear the im- 
poverishment of America in order to 
feed, clothe and care for peoples in other 
sections. Any bottle of milk placed on 
a doorstep in Europe or Africa will not 
come out of our refrigerator. The 
League report points out a better way— 
indeed the only practical one—when it 
recommends that reconstruction and 
relief be blended in all countries so that 
the peoples may produce things and ex- 
change them. That is, the prosperous 
countries will not attempt to organize 
bread lines or hand out relief packages. 
They will, rather, help the impoverished 
countries to put every able-bodied per- 
son at work doing something to rehabili- 
tate the population. 

The report says further “that, in so 
far as is possible, no man or woman able 
or willing to work should be unable to 
obtain employment for periods of time 
longer than is needed to transfer from 
one occupation to another or, when nec- 
essary, to acquire a new skill; that in the 
use of these productive resources, the 
provision of goods and services to meet 
the essential physiological needs of all 
classes of the population in food, cloth- 
ing, house room and medical care is a 
prime consideration; that society distrib- 
ute, so far as possible, the risk to the 
individual resulting from interruption or 
reduction of earning power.” 

This last clause implies some kind of 
unemployment, sickness and old-age in- 
surance, concepts which fortunately are 
now taking their legitimate place in the 
planning of all persons who earnestly 
endeavor to find the logical, reasonable 
bases for enduring human well-being. 

Some other paragraphs from this re- 
port, rather general in their nature, but 
providing some of the atmosphere in 
which details and plans will grow, are 
worth quoting: 
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“That the liberty of each individual to 
choose his own occupation is respected 
and is promoted by equal educational 


opportunities; 


“That the liberty of each country to 
share in the markets of the world, and 
thus to obtain access to the raw ma- 
terials and manufactured goods bought 
and sold on those markets, is promoted 
by the progressive removal of obstruc- 
tions to trade; 

“That the benefits of modern methods 
of production are made available to all 
peoples both by the progressive removal 
of obstructions to trade and by coura- 
geous international measures of recon- 
struction and development.” 

Here is the heart of this proposition— 
the institutions of every country in the 
world will be tested in the fiery crucible 
of evolution by their ability to keep 
production for peace purposes at a pace 
at least as rapid and with efficiency at 
least as high as the present production 
for war. Remembering the millions 
whose energies and abilities are now being 
spent in nonproductive phases of the war, 
such as fighting, a nation could look for- 
ward to greater production than it is 
showing at present. 

Probably no great country can survive 
what we call a depression, a period of 
unemployment, slowed production, want 
and starvation, after this war. Too many 
hopes have been held out to the people 
for them to be satisfied with bread and 
water. In every country, not excluding 
our own, there are smoldering fires of 
potential disaster, which in the winds of 
such a crisis would blaze up to threaten 
every democratic institution. Whether 
we like the Four Freedoms or not, 
whether we think their attainment is 
possible or just a dream, we'd better 
recognize that the attempt to provide 
them for all citizens represents our only 
fighting chance to preserve American in- 
stitutions and ideals. 


YOUR PLACE 


Is your place a small place? 
Tend it with care! 
He set you there. 
Is your place a large place? 
Guard it with care! 
He set you there. 
Whate’er your place, it is 
Not yours alone, but his 
Who set you there. 


JoHN OxENHAM 


WHO’S WHO 


Conarp B. Ruernsr is minister of the 
Universalist church in Denver, Colo. 


Twita Lyrron Cavert, chairman of a 
special committee of the United Council — 
of Church Women which is studying © 
problems connected with an adequate — 
religious ministry to the women in the 
armed forces, is the wife of Dr. Samuel — 
McCrea Cavert, general secretary of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of q 
Christ in America. 
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Freedom from Want 


F the Four Freedoms, freedom from want has been 
regarded as the most chimerical. 

“We can dismiss the Atlantic Charter,” said one 
authority, “as representing views that already are a part 
of our institutions or as representing ideals that are 
practically unattainable, such as freedom from want 
and fear.” 

When we say freedom from want, we do not mean 
freedom from wanting things. Wanting things makes 
the world move. The man who makes a speech wants 
to secure a verdict for his views. The man who works 
in a cancer laboratory wants to find out the secret of ‘the 
disease and save life. 

Freedom from want means not freedom from the 
desires which act as steam in the boiler, but freedom 
from grinding poverty that paralyzes. 

We accept the principle that people must not be 
permitted to starve. We have an organized system of 
care for dependents. On the lowest level is the alms- 


‘house. On a higher level is social security. On a still 


ps 


higher level we find planning in industry which will 
allow every man to work and earn his own living. 


Freedom from want as stated by the President struck , 


an even higher note: “The third is freedom from want, 
which, translated into world terms, means economic 
understandings which will secure to every nation a 
healthy peacetime life for its inhabitants—everywhere 
in the world.” 

A few simple economic truths are slowly penetrating 
the understanding of the masses. One is that there can 
be no permanent prosperity for any nation until there 
is prosperity for all the nations. Another is that nations 
that would become prosperous by selling goods abroad 


A Convention 


E have had many Universalist conventions in the 

great city of New York—state, regional and 
national—and each has differed from all the others. 
_ Seventy-five and one hundred years ago, whenever 
the “United States Convention” met in New York, it 
was possible to hold half a dozen mass meetings at the 
same time. In those days the question as to whether 
one should go to meeting was not raised so often. The 
main question was whether one should go to hear 
Ballou or Whittemore, or perhaps a little later Sawyer 
or Miner or one of the Skinners. 


must buy enough goods from abroad to enable the cus- 
tomer to pay his bill. Still another simple economic 
truth is that high tariffs are a form of war. 

It is not in the realm of economics, however, that 
the important decisions in this matter will be made. 
It is in the realm of the spirit. The great question is 
not whether we can arrange things so as to bring 
prosperity for all the nations, but whether we want 
to. Especially if it costs us something, will we 
want to? 

Do we belong to the group that sneers at the idea 
of furnishing a bottle of milk each day for every 
Hottentot, or to the group that says with the Master, 
“T am among you as he that serveth’? 

Intelligent men long have known that poverty, in 
most of its manifestations, is a social disease and can 
be cured if we have the will to cure it. 

_ Emphasizing as we must the importance of the will 
to do, we do not ignore the claims of intelligence. We 
do not have to go far from our own circle to find 
examples of the generosity that spoils character. People 
often are made selfish and dependent by unwise help. 
Nor do we need to go far to find examples of people 
who have seen misplaced generosity and who as a 
result harden their hearts. | 

In the history of the world we find two attitudes 
toward our own wants, both of which are destructive. 
One is getting rid of desire until one attains the inaction 
of a Buddha. The other is the indulgence of desires 
until one sinks to the level of the brute. Both im- 
poverish life. The ideal is an abundant life, rich and 
full, where the wants or desires are controlled by reason 
and conscience. 


in New York 


For the times in which we are now living the 
attendance at the service in connection with the recent 
convention or assembly in New York was good. The 
beautiful Church of the Divine Paternity seats 800 
people, and it was comfortably filled for the religious 
services. The delegates and visitors all found rooms 
eventually in spite of the congestion, although some 
board members, accustomed to better accommodations, 
doubled up in fourth-rate hotels. The running story 
in this issue carries both news and comment, so that 
not much appraisal is necessary here. In fact, comment 
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at the time of a convention is apt to be superficial. 
Time is needed for perspective. 

Nor is it an easy matter to tell the story of a con- 
vention. It is a tour de force. Picturesque, striking, 
memorable incidents there were: Ames at the end of 
a notable service; Reamon, young and vigorous and 
with ideas, coming in as president; Way, Williams, 
Simmons and Britton retiring from the Board, and 
Parker, Manning, Blauvelt and Hersey taking their 
places; Dean McCollester serving as chaplain for the 
united conventions; the address of Chaplain Thayer 
speaking for the liberties of the pacifists whose views 
he did not share; the religious note struck by Reamon; 
Harry Adams Hersey on Josh Billings and the pedi- 
greed horse; Fred Leining putting into one sentence 
a speech there was no time for him to deliver, saying, 
“Universalists have the power in themselves to lift the 
great church of Murray and Ballou to greater heights, 
and by energy and devotion to keep it there”; and, not 
least of all, a crossroads parson from the South standing 
in the most beautiful chancel in the denomination and 
delivering the message for the occasion. 

The most amazing thing to us was the opposition 
to the Federal Council—made up of a group small but 
united and vigorous and including a few leading 
church-school workers as well as religious left-wing 
leaders. 

The people of the New York church worked hard 
and effectively and were most hospitable. 

It looks to us as if the convention had been a 
success. 


AS DOUGLAS FRAZIER SEES IT 


E are glad to emphasize the admirable statement 

of Rev. Douglas Frazier, which appeared in THE 
CuristIAN Leaver for September 18. Mr. Frazier put 
in clear, concise form the reasons why the Universalist 
Church was spending the time of some of its best people 
and spending money in organizing youth groups. He 
wrote: 


We have youth groups in our churches and encourage their 
organization, where none now exist, for these sufficient reasons: 


1. A church youth organization provides opportunity for 
the practice of “Living Together.” 


2. A church youth organization, in conjunction with the 
total educational program of a local church, can be a medium 
of formal and informal religious education. 


3. A church youth organization is a “must” for those 
members of a constituency who are no longer children and 
not yet adults; they can be most happily and most surely 
held in the church fellowship as active participants in their 
own group program. 


4. A church youth organization can be a point of enlist- 
ment of unchurched and disaffected youth—of which any 
community has many—at the age when life choices are being 
made and life loyalties confirmed. 


5. A church youth organization can be a school of church- 
manship. This should be a time of introduction to the pur- 
pose and program of the total church as respected members 
of committees and boards. 


6. A church youth organization offers a vehicle by which 
the natural hopeful enthusiasm of youth can give “an intelli- 


grammar. 
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gent, pointed push” in the direction of healthy improvement 
of the whole church. 


7. A church youth organization provides a means of inter- 
church, interfaith and intercultural programs that will produce 
better citizens and happier communities. 


8. A church youth organization can be a fellowship of 
serious, informed Christian endeavor, carried on in a spirit 
of fun and friendship, in a world which needs all three. 


We make a .plea for several things: Strong efforts to 
organize youth groups in churches where none now exist; in- 
creased acceptance of the youth group into the family of local 
church organizations; greater appreciation of the spirit and 
aims of our Youth Fellowship; and more understanding that 
if enough Christians, young and old, will learn to work 
together much can be accomplished. 


ULYSSES PIERCE OF WASHINGTON 


HERE are not many pastorates these days that 
last over forty years. Ulysses Grant Baker Pierce, 
minister of All Souls’ Unitarian Church, Washington, 
began work in February of 1901. When he died on 
October 10, he was well along in his forty-third year. 


Washington never has been an easy field for minis- 
ters, and it has been less and less easy as years have 
gone on. Too many people moving to Washington feel 
that they are there temporarily and need not make 
other than nominal church ties. Ulysses Pierce, how- 
ever, has gone serenely on with his work, always a 
success. This has been due in large part to his able 
brain and his remarkable gifts as a public speaker. His 
public speech seemed effortless. It was exalted con- 
versation. It was smooth, easy, finished, simple. What 
he delivered could be printed without change, and it 
ranked well up as literature. He had a feeling for 
words, and early in life apparently had studied English 
Sometimes we wonder if anybody teaches. 
grammar now. His interest in language made him a 
good French scholar, and the last thing that he said 
to his wife as he lay dying was in French. 


But Ulysses Pierce did not survive the difficulties of 
Washington because he was a linguist. He was a 
scholar and he was a wit. Edward Everett Hale once 
said to the writer: “Pierce subsoils.” A shallow man 
could not last long in All Souls’ Church, Washington. 

The membership of that church cannot be character- 
ized as “coldly intellectual,” but it can be called above 
the average in intelligence, and the members are public- 
spirited. The parish activities have been run mainly 
by a Unitarian layman, Lawrence Staples, but Pierce 
has had the wisdom to give Staples a free hand and the 
ability to make his own contributions to all the 
activities in ways that were of real help. 


So this seventy-eight-year-old minister managed to 
retain his charm, his vivacity, his enthusiasm, to the 
end. Saturday night he was in the market joking with 
the butcher. Sunday he was in fine form in the pulpit. 
All day he was around as usual. Then, just as Levi 
Powers of our own church went at the close of a busy _ 
Sunday, Pierce quietly slipped away. He was lucky. — 
There was no slow approach of senility. There were no 
parties in the church over whether or not he should go 
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on. The Almighty Lord of Life and of Death whom he 


? 


served settled the matter. 

Some will remember Pierce as the author of The 
Soul of the Bible and The Creed of Epictetus. Some 
will recall his highly acceptable service as chaplain of 
the Senate. The generality of people will think of him 
as a distinguished preacher. But his intimates, for 
many a long day, will cherish memories of a comrade 
and friend who lighted up the pathway that they 
walked together and who made the journey easier with 
cheer and courage. 


FIGHTING SHADOWS 


ERE is a question about a cardinal grosbeak put 
to us by a valued contributor to THe CuristTIAN 
LEADER: 


We were greatly interested this summer by a cardinal 
grosbeak that every morning for weeks dashed himself 
against the casement window of a first-floor lavatory, striking 
beak and feet violently against the glass and continuing this 
most of the time with short rests from about six in the morn- 
ing till eight or even nine or ten o'clock. We never could 
find out what he wanted. But after this had gone on for 
weeks an A. P. item appeared, sent from a Virginia town, 
which reported similar antics from a grosbeak there and won- 
derment like ours over our bird. We quite miss him since he 
ceased his efforts here. I wonder if you and the Madame 
have come upon anything like that in your bird studies. 


The phenomenon herein described is not unusual. 
This cardinal grosbeak saw his own shadow in the 
glass. It was the breeding season and he was fighting 
off what he believed to be a rival male. All songbirds 
in nesting time “stake out a claim” and insist on 
exclusive possession as against another bird of the 
same species. Neither a hummingbird nor a song 
sparrow would have angered this cardinal, but another 
cardinal in his own territory was an insufferable in- 
trusion. At the old home where he was brought up, the 
writer saw his mother disturbed by a robin that per- 
sisted in pecking at the kitchen window. 

The territory of a breeding pair does not extend far. 
We have had one pair of catbirds in the front yard and 
another pair in the back yard. But there can be no 
catbird or cardinal dormitory. Each pair must have 
its own place apart from others of its kind. A writer 
in the autumn number of the Yale Review states that 
the beautiful songs of birds at nesting time are adver- 
tisements that the spot occupied by the singer is pre- 
empted and are also a call to some eligible female 
just arriving to take notice. 

The cardinal who fights his own shadow is laboring 
under an illusion, but we do not see that we humans 
have much right to look down upon him. Many of 
us fight shadows, and of some of us it is true that all 
that we do fight is shadows. Half of our worries are 
shadows. Half of our enmities are shadows. And we 
shall be lucky if sometime we do not discover that 
half of our pet notions have no basis in reality. 

At least, it is not unkind or unfair to say that a 
large picture of the cardinal grosbeak attacking with 
beak and claws the lavatory window might well be 
hung in the lobby of every legislative body in the land. 
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GETTING ALONG WITHOUT 


ANY people have had to get along without this 

or that because they were poor. Now they are 

joined by people who get along without because. what’ 
they want is unobtainable. 

The astonishing thing is how well people get along - 
without. We do not predict a growth in vegetarianism 
after the war, but we do predict an increase in the 
number of people who will get along without meat or 
butter and not think so much about it. There is much 
to be said for a high standard of living, and much to 
be said for the simple life. The main thing is to be 
the master of our appetites and not their slave. Those 
who go to bed disgruntled because there was no butter 
for supper are rather ridiculous characters. In the 
United States we have been extravagant and wasteful, 
and it will do us no harm for a time to go without. 

Going without which means starvation, one of the 
most tragic accompaniments of war, is of course a 
totally different thing from the simplification of diet. 


CHANGE OF NAME 


Y action of the New York Convention in adopting 

the new bylaws, the name General Convention, 
which has done duty in two capacities for years, ceases 
to exist. The name General Assembly is substituted 
for the name of the gathering which has been held every 
second year. By the action of the Legislature of New 
York in amending the charter of the corporation, the 
name Universalist Church of America had been made 
the name of our central church organization. 

So an old name full of sentiment and meaning passes 
on. The new names clarify our position both as to 
biennial gatherings and as to the fact that we are a 
church. 


“THE SACRED WRITINGS” 


E have had some remarkably good books in the 

sixty-nine-cent list, but nothing of as extraordi- 
nary value as Dr. Frost’s anthology of sacred writings* 
with a history of each sacred book and a topical index. 
Here are important extracts from the sacred books of 
thirteen religions, well printed and well bound. A 
scholar did the work and a publisher of daring and 
insight put it out. The book will have to sell thousands 
of copies to show a profit, and we are inclined to think 
that it will have the success that it deserves. 


*The Sacred Writings of the World’s Great Religions. 
Edited by S. E. Frost, Jr. The Garden City Publishing Com- 
pany, 14 West 49th Street, New York. Sixty-nine cents. 


IN A NUTSHELL 


The United Church of Canada publishes the best 
yearbook that we know about. There are 630 pages 
of names, addresses, statistics, digests of minutes and 
illuminating reports. The membership in 1926 was 
609,729, but every year since it has increased and at 
the end of 1942 it was 721,184. Membership in church 
schools, as in most denominations, has declined. 
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General Assembly of the | 
Universalist Church of America 


N the beautiful Church of the Divine Paternity, 
New York, the biennial session of the Universalist 
Church of America was called to order at 5:15 p.m. 
on Tuesday, October 19, 1943. : Col. Louis Annin Ames, 
the president, announced the opening; Dean Lee S. 
McCollester, chaplain for the session, offered a moving 
prayer; Colonel Ames, chairman of the board of the 
local church, gave an address of welcome; Mrs. Ezra B. 
Wood, a member of the general board, responded; Miss 
Esther A. Richardson, general secretary, announced a 
quorum; Rev. Stanley Manning, D.D., and Rev. Carl 
H. Olson, D.D., were elected sessional secretaries; and 
Dean McCollester closed the exercises at 5:40 p.m. 
This formal and legal opening of the main organiza- 
tion of the church followed a day given up entirely 
to the work and worship of the Association of Uni- 
versalist Women and of the General Sunday School 
Association sessions, which are reported elsewhere and 
which this chronicle can truthfully say were important 
and worth while. 


The Occasional Sermon 


The traditional service, at which the convention 
hears what is called an occasional sermon, came on 
Tuesday night. The sermon was set into a beautiful 
and inspiring service of worship conducted by Rey. 
Max A. Kapp, D.D. Rev. Harmon M. Gehr, violinist, 
and Grace Adams Kelly, organist of the church, gave 
a prelude of delightful music while the procession was 
forming. The large choir of All Souls’ Church, 
Brooklyn, singing “Hear, hear, O ye nations,” led the 
procession. Seventy-two Universalist ministers were 
in line, those who had received fellowship during the 
past two years leading the way. Finally came the 
general superintendent, Dr. Robert Cummins, Dr. 
Kapp, Rev. I. V. Lobdell, D.D., and the preacher, 
Rev. Gustav H. Ulrich. 

In connection with the service, Dr. Kapp read a 
passage from the works of Josiah Royce, remarkably 
appropriate for the times. It was as follows: 

You, at this moment, have the honor to belong to a gener- 
ation whose lips are touched by fire. . . . The human race 
now passes through one of its great crises. New ideas, new 
issues, . . . a new call for men to carry on the work of right- 
eousness, of charity, of courage, of patience, and of loyalty 

. all these things have come and are coming daily to you. 

When you are old, . . . however memory brings back this 
moment to your minds, let it be able to say to you: “That 
was a great moment. It was the beginning of a new era. This 
world in its crisis called for volunteers, for men of faith in 
life, of patience in service, of charity and of insight. I re- 
sponded to the call however I could. I volunteered to give 
myself to my master . . . the cause of humane and brave 
living. I studied, I loved, I labored, unsparingly and hope- 
fully, to be worthy of my generation.” 

Dr. Lobdell, standing near the foot of the chancel 
steps, addressed the ministers who had been ordained 


or received in other ways into the fellowship during 
the biennium. They were Gerald K. Wyman, Rum- 
ford, Maine; Hope Hilton, West Hartford, Connecticut; 
Albert Q. Perry, Brockton, Massachusetts; Morris R. 
Robinson, Annisquam, Massachusetts; J. Murray Gay, 
Long Beach, California; Philip R. Giles, Southbridge, 
Massachusetts; Walter E. Kellison, Biddeford, Maine; 
Gale Bascomb, Oneonta, New York; Dana E. Klotzle, 
West Somerville, Massachusetts; Russell Lockwood, 
Henderson, New York; Harold James Wright, Auburn, 
New York. ; 

Dr. Lobdell, speaking out of the rich experiences of 
nearly forty years’ successful work in the ministry, 
welcomed the men and Miss Hilton into the Universal- 
ist ministry. 

Asking for a generous offering for the Gunn Minis- 
terial Relief Fund, Dr. Kapp described the faithful 
work done by old and needy ministers and asked the 
people to picture to themselves how they would feel if 
these ministers stood before them in their need and to 
give with such a quickened imagination. The offering 
was $174.73. 

The hymn before the sermon was “A mighty for- 
tress is our God.” It was sung as Lutherans might sing 
it. Then came forward the modest, self-effacing, truly 
humble Gustav Ulrich, minister of a circuit in North 
Carolina made up mainly of rural churches miles from 
any important center but reached via Seven Springs. 
Mr. Ulrich had the good sense to speak on something 


. that he knew about—“The Rural Church and the 


Future.” The congregation listened with attention, 
quite captured by his transparent honesty and sin- 
cerity, as well as by the basic importance of his 
propositions. The city churches have no future if the 
country churches have none, he said in substance. As 
the weal or woe of the country means the weal or woe 
of the city, so the weal or woe of the country church 
means precisely that for the city church. The joy of 
service in the country districts, the hope and promise 
of the work, all stood out in the sermon. It appears 
in this issue. 

The ladies of the Church of the Divine Paternity 
gave a reception for delegates and friends in the parish 
house following this service. People lingered until a 
late hour. 


Work and Worship Wednesday 


The organized ministers of the Universalist Church 
began work early on Wednesday morning under the 
leadership of their president, Weston A. Cate. An 
account of their proceedings appears in this issue. 


At 9:45 all climbed from the church basement, past — 


the mezzanine, to the noble sanctuary for a devotional 
meeting led by Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon, D.D. Again 


the Carnegie organ, the beautiful sunlight falling on the _ 
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spotless chancel steps, the memorials that looked down 
upon the scene with the impressive voice and words of 
the speaker, made an indelible impression. 


Address of the General Superintendent 


The general superintendent was cordially received. 
The convention listened attentively to his account of 
the spectacular growth of the church in the past five 
years. In beginning he set into vivid contrast the 
condition of the Universalist denomination when he 
began work with the situation today. He said: 


For a decade or more preceding 1938, a growing concern 
among Universalists for the future of their church had mounted 
to the point of despair. Chicago, 1937, marked an all-time 
“low.” Reasons for this pessimism were neither uniform in 
character nor well defined. Some of our people felt it due, in 
part at least, to appalling losses both in personnel and in 
churches, or to the type of people now in the churches not 
being the type our people once were, or to the young people 
being disinterested or drifting into other churches. Some were 
convinced the fault lay with the ministers, that some of them 
were not of sufficiently high caliber, or that they were poorly 
trained, lacking in missionary zeal and the spirit of sacrificial 
devotion. Still others pointed to too many organizations 
working independently at cross purposes or-with overlapping 
programs. They spoke of recurring annual deficits, or “the 
Boston crowd.” Many were of the opinion that we did not have 
what it takes to put things through, that project after proj- 
ect was started only to be abandoned for new ones. Solutions 
were proposed and tried: the Million Dollar Drive; the World 
Good Will Tour; mergers with either the Congregationalists 
or Unitarians, or with both; the Free Church Fellowship. But 
whatever the causes of the prevailing discouragement, there 
was general agreement as to the fact. 

Taking office in August, 1938, I was surprised to discover 
the trustees sharing this concern. In fact, they were better 
prepared than was I to see instituted then and there certain 
needed reforms; but they conceded the point that I should be 
permitted a first year in which to make unbiased observations 
before submitting recommendations. 

A major portion of that first year I spent in the parishes, 
with our ministers and their . people—watching, listening, 
making notes. Then came Washington, 1939. Into the rec- 
ommendations made at that time had gone the studied judg- 
ment of many persons and the complete concurrence of the 
trustees. Seven hundred persons rose to cheer the adoption 
of those recommendations. 

The analysis had been painfully frank. We said that, in 
our opinion, we were in possession of the best end-product, but 
were lacking a package, neat and attractive, to wrap it in. 
Like the country store, we had articles for sale, scattered 
willy-nilly over the counters, but were sorely lacking in ef- 
ficiency of organization and businesslike management. We 
said many things needed to be done, but that among these 
was the primary necessity of making our store more attrac- 
tive, of bringing order out of chaos. 

However, the lessons learned justify hope that no one of 
these obstacles is insuperable. With a degree of success we have 
faced the necessity of getting under control a runaway car 
headed downgrade. The car is now back on its track, filled 
with a greater number of passengers more eager than ever 
to get some place worth going to. And the car is moving 
steadily uphill, in spite of the known fact that an occasional 
black-out may serve to impede its progress. And we have 
faced also, as all institutions must, an encounter of the first 
magnitude with the terrific handicaps peculiar to a world 
at war. 

We started where we were with what we had. That was 
where and how we had to start. And we made the start on the 


assumption that it was never too soon or too late to under- 


take a great task. Now a new spirit is emerging. 
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As to numbers of Universalists, the general superin- 
tendent said that we had grown from 65,318 in 1938 to 
82,772 in 1943, a gain of 17,454 in five years or 3,500 
a year—a gain of 27 per cent. 

The establishment of a planning council, the Youth 
Fellowship, the general field work, the project of a 
united appeal for funds for all organizations, the reduc- 
tion of the deficit, the establishment of regional field 
work in Illinois, Ohio, New York and Massachusetts, 
an increase of 64 per cent in the number of youth 
groups, the resettlement of chaplains after the war, the 
application of the Universalist Church for admission 
to the Federal Council and a reorganization of. the 
denomination to unify it were among the subjects 
considered. 

On the last-mentioned subject the general superin- 
tendent said that in the world at large a system of 
divided sovereignty had broken down, that we had 
come to a time when the world had to be one world 
and, as a contribution toward it, we should have one 
church. He added, “No contribution that the church 
can make to postwar reconstruction can compare with 
that to be made by a demonstration of unity.” 

The threatened deficit of two years ago, the superin- 
tendent said, amounting to $15,825, had been reduced 
to $2,416.76. Church extension, he explained, had been 
held up by the war. No new building can be under- 
taken. 

The general superintendent took strong ground in 
favor of what is called a “unified appeal.” This means 
that all Universalist organizations represented at 
national headquarters will unite in one appeal for funds 
like a community-chest appeal. 

The general superintendent was in fine voice. 

Listening attentively were many men who had 
grappled manfully with denominational problems in 
past years. Former presidents included Dean McCol- 
lester, Rev. Frank D. Adams, D.D., Victor A. Friend 
and Rev. Walter H. Macpherson, D.D. There were 
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also present many former trustees and Rev. Roger F. 
Etz, D.D.. former general secretary and general super- 
intendent. 


The Afternoon of Wednesday 


Louis Annin Ames, at the opening of the afternoon 
session, delivered a farewell address. It will appear 
later. For thirty-two years he has been a member of 
the Board of Trustees, for ten years he has served as 
president of the Board, and for four years as presi- 
dent of the church. Except for the convention in 
Minneapolis in 1905, Colonel Ames has attended every 
general convention of the church since Meriden, 1895, 
either as a delegate or as an official. 


The Nominating Committee reported the following 
slate: 


For president: Rey. Ellsworth C. Reamon, D.D., of New 
York: 

For vice-presidents: Mrs. Seth R. Brooks, District of Co- 
lumbia, Rev. Emerson H. Lalone, D.D., Massachusetts, and 
Miss Ann Postma, Connecticut. 


For trustees for four years: Rev. C. Clare Blauvelt, D.D., 
California, Rev. Benjamin B. Hersey, New York, Harold S 
Latham, New Jersey, Rev. Stanley Manning, D.D., Connecti- 
cut, and Samuel F. Parker, Massachusetts. 


For members of the Central Fellowship Committee: Rev. 
Alfred S. Cole, Massachusetts, Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood, 
Rhode Island, Miss Ida M. Folsom, Massachusetts, Rev. Max 
A. Kapp, D.D., New York, Rev. Emerson H. Lalone, D.D., 
Massachusetts, Rev. Isaac V. Lobdell, D.D., Massachusetts, 
Cornelius A. Parker, Massachusetts, and Clement F. Robin- 
son, Maine. 


For preacher of occasional sermon: Rey. Robert H. Barber, 
Connecticut. 


Fred B. Perkins then took the floor and in a mas- 
terly speech nominated the Hon. Clement F. Robinson, 
former Attorney General of Maine, for membership on 
the Central Fellowship Committee. Rev. E. Dean 
Ellenwood, a member of the Committee, said that he 
regarded Mr. Robinson’s services so highly that he 
wanted all who might vote for him (Ellenwood) to vote 
for Mr. Robinson. Dean John Murray Atwood and 
Dr. John M. Ratcliff, members of the Nominating 
Committee, explained their high regard for Mr. Robin- 
son, but the feeling of the Committee was that a Con- 
gregationalist ought not to serve in this capacity and 
that a thing as vital to a denomination as qualifications 
of candidates for the ministry ought to be left to mem- 
bers of the Universalist Church. At the election Thurs- 
day afternoon, the slate of the Committee was adopted, 
except for Mr. Ellenwood. Mr. Robinson was elected 
in his place. 

A. Ingham Bicknell presented the new bylaws and 
Dr. Etz, who took the place of the late Dr. Frederic W. 
Perkins on the Committee, presented the Laws of 
Fellowship. 

Both paid high tribute to Dr. Perkins for his great 
work on the Committee. The bylaws and Laws of 
Fellowship were adopted by a unanimous vote. Just 
as unanimous was action in striking out the constitu- 
tion, which action must be ratified at the next con- 
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vention. All essential parts of the old constitution are 
in the new bylaws. 


Discussion of Finances 


Normal receipts of the Universalist Church of 
America are $20,000 a year. Normal expenditures are 
around $50,000 a year. Along this path that the church 
is treading rather blithely lies disaster. This was the 
insistence of A. Ingham Bicknell, treasurer. His annual 
report had been printed and distributed, but he made 
an interesting speech concerning the situation. To 
those who are depending on the fact that the denomina- 
tion has total assets of $539,090.17 he pointed out the 
fact that $174,000 of the assets were frozen in the 
Universalist National Memorial Church: He presented 
the new budget showing estimated receipts $19,300; 
estimated expenditures $49,800; amount to raise, 
$30,500. 

Robert F. Needham presented the report of the 
Committee on Credentials, showing present 13 national 
officers, 16 state officers, 72 ministers, 70 lay delegates, 
a total of 171 reduced by duplications to 153. Final 
figures the next day added a minister and four others, 
making 158. 

As Dr. Cummins remarked as he faced about 250 
Universalists at the closing supper, Thursday night, 
“The way to get a big convention is to tell Universalists 
that they can’t come.” He referred to the action of the 
trustees who tried to co-operate with the Government 
in keeping travel at a minimum and to all the advance 
publicity directed to that end. There was no keeping 
the people at home. 


Town Meeting That Night 
The Hon. Clement F. Robinson presided over the 


forum session of Wednesday night, holding in his hand > 


a copy of THe CuristrAn Leaver of October 2, in which 
appeared “Our Task,” a declaration of principles and 
objectives put out by the Commissions on Social 
Welfare and International Relations and the Church 
Extension Board. 

These principles were debated by the town meeting. 
Some felt that the meeting got nowhere, and others 
felt that it had been a great success. All agreed that 
Mr. Robinson made a great presiding officer. Rev. 
William E. Gardner, chairman of the Program Com- 
mittee, who secured Mr. Robinson at the last moment 
to take the place of Dr. Frank W. Ballou of Washing- 
ton, voiced the thanks of all. 

Those taking part in the discussions were J. Albert 
Robinson of Connecticut, president of the state conven- 
tion; Rev. William J. Arms; Rev. Thomas Butler; Dr. 
Macpherson; Rev. William E. Gardner; Rev. Herbert 
E. Benton, D.D.; Rev. Lyman I. Achenbach; Victor A. 
Friend; Dr. Kapp; Robert F. Needham; Rev. Harry 
Adams Hersey, D.D.; Rev. Albert Q. Perry; Rev. 
Emerson Hugh Lalone, D.D.; Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood; 
George Boyle; Rev. Harmon M. Gehr; Rev. Emerson 5. 
Schwenk; Dr. Etz; Rev. Joseph W. Beach; Miss 
Florence Sandquist; and others. 


Questions discussed ranged all the way from world 
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order to the relations of Universalists to. Catholics, 
orthodox Protestants and Jews. 

In the discussions of Thursday the Declaration was 
adopted by the convention with minor changes sug- 
gested by the town meeting. Then in the closing 
moments of the business session, Thursday, the vote 
was reconsidered on motion of Miss Ida M. Folsom, a 
member of the Commission on Social Welfare, in order 
that the statement might be put into better form. The 
whole matter therefore will come up at the next General 
Assembly. 

For half a hour before the town meeting Rev. 
David D. Rose, leader, and Dr. Hersey, pianist, kept 
the meeting aroused with the liveliest chorus singing 
since the days of old Dr. Demarest. In spite of strong 
theological prejudices, the wise old doctors of divinity 
and the wild-eyed radicals of the seminaries sang with 
gusto, “When the roll is called up yonder, I'll be there,” 
“Who is on the Lord’s side?” “Stand up, stand up for 
Jesus,” as well as “The Son of God goes forth to war” 
and “America the Beautiful.” Mr. Rose, like his father, 
has many strings to his bow. 


Resolutions and Rising Votes 


Rey. Charles Albert Wyman of Lawrence, Massa- 
chusetts, chairman of the Committee on Resolutions, 
brought in an enthusiastic expression of thanks to the 
general superintendent, which was adopted by a rising 
vote. Just as warm was the resolution of. thanks to 
the Church of the Divine Paternity, and to the retiring 
officers. “They have served,” said the resolution, “in 
a period of history of unprecedented difficulty.” 

The resolutions endorsed the united appeal, com- 
mended study of postwar problems, and called for more 
pamphlets and for co-operation with THe Curistran 
Leaver, adopted without any rising and waving of 
handkerchiefs. 

Other resolutions dealt with our application for 
membership in the Federal Council and for co-operation 
with that body; with our splendid Youth Department; 
with our field work; and with greetings to Unitarian 
churches which had sent similar messages from their 
May Meetings. q 

There was no dissenting voice on any resolution. 


The Forward Together Program 


A. Ingham Bicknell brought on an interesting dis- 
cussion when he moved that the sum of $41,323.54, 
which represents an accumulated deficit, be charged 
against unrestricted funds, leaving a deficit as of August 
31, 1943, of $7,417.70. 

When Mr. Wyman asked if the Board had appro- 
priated any of the $50,000 authorized for the Forward 
Together Program by the Washington Convention, 
Fred B. Perkins, as chairman of the Forward Together 
Program, took the floor and made one of the most 
illuminating little speeches of the day. He said that 
there seemed to be a feeling in some parts of the 
country that the Board of Trustees had hamstrung the 
Forward Together Program and the general superin- 
tendent by refusing to appropriate the $50,000 
authorized in Washington. In reply he would say 
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emphatically that the Forward Together Committee 
had never requested any fund, directly or indirectly, 
from the Board of Trustees that it had not received. 

Another striking thing that he said was that the 
work of this committee, which was set up for four years, 
would come to an end with the New York Convention, 
all pending matters becoming a part of the general 
work. He described how plans made in Washington 
ran into the situation created by the war and added, 
“We interpreted your mandate that we were to proceed 
by our best judgment and not against our best judg- 
ment.” He said that all the money used by the Forward 
Together Program had been raised under that program, 
except about $1,400. “We have not spent $50,000,” 
said Mr. Perkins in conclusion, “but we have spent all 
that we thought best.” 

Rey. Harry Adams Hersey, D.D., who has made 
more convention speeches than any man in Universalist 
history and whose speeches grow in interest and humor, 
said in part: “We have been spending more money than 
people have given us to spend. You might not know 
this if I did not tell you. At a time when this convention 
was larger than it is now, it was operated by one man- 
with a secretary. I would go back to that system until 
people were willing to give. We are trying to run a 
high-geared automobile on a wheelbarrow income. How 
long will we continue to do our work with money given 
to us by people long dead?” 

Answering Dr. Hersey, Rev. Dana E. Klotzle said: 
“These are times when we ought to go ahead. If the 
world does not need the church at this juncture, it 
never will.” 

Mr. Bicknell’s motion was passed without opposi- 
tion. 

Dr. Brooks to the Fore 


Waiting for the Committee on Recommendations to: 
appear, Rev. Seth R. Brooks, D.D., took the floor. He 
told how people throughout the country, who have no 
church home, are joining the Universalist National 
Memorial Church in Washington and how many of 
them are contributing to its support. Four, for. 
example, have joined from Wolf Point, Montana. 

Then Dr. Brooks described his work on the com- 
mission set up to deal with matters affecting Protestant 
chaplains. In the Army alone there are from 8,000 to 
10,000 chaplains. He called attention to the fact that 
some of our men had been rejected because their school- 
ing did not measure up to what was required. He urged 
keeping in touch with the chaplains who represent our 
church in a great work. 


Debates on a High Level 


At 10:20 a.m., after hours of hard work, Victor A.. 
Friend appeared with the recommendations. AIL mem- 
bers of his committee had been present, he said, except 
one. 

First came endorsement of the proposal of Dr. 
Cummins for aid to the London church. Rev. W. J. 
Arms said he had visited this church and found good 
people who were in no sense. Uniyersalists as we use the 


word. They were an esoteric cult with whom our 
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people would not feel at home. After the reeommenda- 
tion had been amended to limit help to money for 
war-relief work, Dr. Reamon opened up a stirring 
debate on war-relief work in general. “We ought to 
hang our heads in shame,” he declared, “over what we 
give to this cause.” 

Dr. Brooks, backed by Rev. Josephine B. Folsom, 
pointed out that Universalists gave to the war com- 
munity drives all over the country. “We back local 
community war fund drives to the limit,” he said. 

Mrs. Folsom and Rev. Clinton A. Moulton said that 
we ought not to criticize Universalists, as they were 
giving up to the limit. 

Dr. Reamon replied that in Syracuse they supported 
the United War Fund loyally; “but,” said he, “when 
the United Fund is oversubscribed, there are vast areas 
of suffering left untouched.” 

Recommendation 2, directing those in control of the 
Gunn Fund to relieve the hardships of ministers in 
military service, went through without debate. 

Recommendation 3, calling for a commission to 
confer with the deans of the theological schools and to 
try to provide graduate work and set up standards that 
would enable the schools to be recognized by the 
American Association of Theological Schools, brought 
out much debate. 

Dr. Kapp started things by asking if the Committee 
had framed their recommendation on the theory that 
the denomination controlled the schools. 

Dr. Cummins, who was sponsor of the recommenda- 
tion, replied that of course he knew that the schools 
were controlled by separate boards, but that the de- 
nomination was a party in interest inasmuch as the 
object of the schools was to train men for our ministry. 
He said that if his boy went to one of our two schools 
he could not take graduate studies, meaning studies 
leading to advanced degrees such as master of theology 
or doctor of theology. 

Dean Atwood replied that St. Lawrence gave two 
years of graduate study, meaning studies after gradua- 
tion in liberal arts. 

Dean Atwood warmly defended the policy of the 
schools in offering a combined college and theological 
school course that could be finished in six years instead 
of seven. It was the apparent cutting of a year from 
the course that bothered the American Association. 

Dr. Brooks asked if the size of the faculty did not 
enter into the matter. 

Dean Atwood replied that it did, and that our 
schools did not have the funds to get a great corps of 
specialists. He said that he was not alarmed by the 
failure to be recognized by the American Association, 
and that schools like Union Seminary would accept 
their men for advanced work with full credit. 

Dr. Ratcliff said that the Universalist schools had 


not applied for any membership in the American- 


Association, but that informal conferences with Amer- 
ican Association officers were scheduled to talk over 
possible changes. He added that in the judgment of 
our schools, the great universities with their ample 
resources in men and in libraries were the natural places 
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for advanced work, and that the way to help our schools 
along these lines was to create a fund out of which they 
could take money to send promising men for advanced 
work. 

Dr. Hersey here came to the front again about the 
overemphasis upon academic degrees. He said: “Josh 
Billings had much to teach us. He once said, ‘I. don’t 
care nuthin’ about a hoss’s pedigree. If he can trot he 
don’t need it. If he can’t trot it don’t do him no 
good.’ ” 

The recommendation was sent back to the Com- 
mittee and came back later in form to suit everybody, 
and was passed. 

Recommendation 4, extracted bodily from the 
report of the general superintendent, directed that a 
united appeal be set up and that all appropriations be 
withheld from organizations that did not co-operate. 

Mr. Wyman moved to strike out the coercive part 
of the recommendation. 

A lively discussion took place in which Mr. Wyman, 
Dr. Brooks, Rev. Gustave H. Leining, D.D., Mrs. 
Brooks and Rev. Ellis E. Pierce, Ph.D., took part. 

Pressed to explain, Mr. Bicknell said that he was 
troubled to know where the money was to come from. 

Mrs. Brooks asked if the proposal meant that the 
united appeal would guarantee the budget of $28,000 
of the Association of Universalist Women. There was 
no reply. 

The recommendation was sent back to committee 
and brought back that afternoon so that the conven- 
tion could say in substance that it was approved in 
principle and that it should be looked into. 

Recommendation 5 endorsed the action taken at 
the Tufts College Convention in applying for member- 
ship in the Federal Council of Churches. Cornelius A. 
Parker called for the reading of the letter sent by the 
Board to the Federal Council in obedience to the man- 
date of the convention, and the matter went over until 
later. 
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Where Shall Headquarters Go 


Mr. Friend read Number 6, a recommendation that 
set forth the following facts: 


The central offices might be driven from 16 Beacon Street 
any time by the tax situation and by other important devel- 
opments, 


The Universalist Publishing House owns a building at 176 
Newbury Street that was built as headquarters and occupied 
as such for some years. 


The Publishing House has received a cash offer for the 
building and cannot afford to hold it unless the headquarters 
can use it. 


Charges against the various organizations have increased 


‘steadily at 16 Beacon and moving back to 176 Newbury 


Street would both help the Publishing House and save money 
for everybody concerned. 


The resolution called for the appointment of a board 
of survey made up of an accountant and a real-estate 
man, both from outside the church, and of a Universal- 
ist minister from outside Massachusetts, to report on 
the wisdom of such a move. 

The debate, like most of the debates, was on a high 
plane. Mr. Bicknell and Fred B. Perkins took the 
ground that the Board of Trustees had studied the 
matter carefully and voted unanimously against moving 
back to 176 Newbury Street. Mr. Bicknell expressed 
doubt of any considerable saving from the removal, and 
Mr. Perkins said that the delegates should have more 
confidence in the Board. 

Rev. William Wallace Rose, D.D., and Cornelius A. 
Parker, both trustees of the Universalist Publishing 
House, argued strongly for the proposition, showing 
that there was more space at 176 Newbury Street; that 
Copley Square was as important a center as Beacon 
Hill; that when 176 was sold the denomination would 
have nowhere to go if driven from 16 Beacon; and that 
the services rendered by the Publishing House for many 
years entitled it to have its requests at least sympa- 
thetically considered. 
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Mr. Wyman, a new trustee of the Publishing House, 
who rose to support the recommendation, ended by 
urging the denomination to abandon all thought of 
16 Beacon or 176 Newbury and move out to some 
section like Kenmore Square, where rents are cheap 
and office space abundant. Mr. Wyman said that the 
great arterial highways of the future would go around 
Boston, and that a location near such highways would 
prove serviceable to many desiring to visit head- 
quarters. Mr. Wyman finally secured a vote to table 
the recommendation and offered an innocuous one 
asking the Board to look into the matter. As this was 
tantamount to asking a hungry tiger to hold the pet 
goat in his mouth while the owner went to the grocery 
store, it can be assumed that 176 Newbury will now be 
sold. 

The Federal Council Debate 


Though the vote in favor of our joining the Federal 
Council was 92 to 17, the 17 kicked up dust that 
reached from Gloucester to Detroit. 

The matter came before the convention because 
officials of the Federal Council felt that Universalists. 
would be in a stronger position if the General Assembly 
itself endorsed the application made by the Board of 
Trustees. 

Dr. Cummins read the correspondence, and it is 
doubtful if anyone present failed to recognize the noble 
tone of the letters that had been sent. 

Rev. Tracy M. Pullman said that we had broken 
away from the Christian tradition and should stay 
away; that his people would walk out on him if he used 
the vocabulary of the Christian tradition; that we were 
out and had better stay out, or at least not do anything 
more about it. 

Rey. Clinton Lee Scott, D.D., said the delay in the 
matter was like a swift kick in the pants, and that our 
self-respect should impel us to keep away from the 
Federal Council. “The whole project,” he continued, 
“was ill conceived and should be abandoned.” 

Dr. Manning, who is now president of the Hartford 
Council of Churches and who retired recently from the 
Connecticut Council, a state-wide organization, and 
who has had intimate relations with the Federal 
Council, said that the application of the Universalist 
denomination had not been turned down; that it never 
had been before the Federal Council, but only before 
a committee; that if it were true that some persons were 
opposed to Universalists joining, a large and intelligent 
group was strongly in favor of it. 

The one-sided vote showed clearly the feeling of the 
Assembly. 

Recommendation 7 called for expansion.of the work 
of the Commission on Literature as far as the budget 
permitted. An undelivered speech of Chaplain Wallace 
Fiske would have aroused the convention. “I send to 
headquarters for literature in quantities. They send 75 
when I need 1,200 or 1,500. The great body of my men 
are hungry for something more intelligent than they 
have been getting.” 

This recommendation, and one dealing with the 
shortage of ministers, passed without discussion. 
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Number 9, dealing with funds for work in Japan, 
was tabled as unnecessary. : 

Then came Number 10, on the support of con- 
scientious objectors, and another thrilling moment. 


A Speech That Made Us Sit Up 


Conscientious objectors have to pay $35 a month in 
work camps. Where families cannot pay, churches 
usually help. The Social Service Commission asked 
that they be allowed to use up to $500 in the biennium 
if needed to help support conscientious objectors. The 
recommendation read by Mr. Friend approved support. 

Rev. Emerson S. Schwenk said that the status of 
conscientious objectors was as fixed and legal as the 
status of men in the armed forces. 

Mr. Klotzle. supported the recommendation. 

Mrs. Estes of Malden, Massachusetts, who said that 
her son and her son-in-law were fighting for their 
country, said that the concern that the church showed 
for those who would not stand by their country in its 
peril filled her with bitterness. 

In full uniform, Chaplain Phillips L. Thayer then 
strode to the front, and all waited for a denunciation 
of pacifism. His first sentence was, “I do not agree 
with my friend Emerson Schwenk, but I am willing to 
fight for his right to refuse to fight.” Quietly, modestly, 
simply, Chaplain Thayer stated basic Universalism— 
the right of the individual to decide and the supremacy 
of conscience—and he was cheered to the echo. 

Rev. Donald K. Evans also spoke in favor of the 
recommendation. 

The recommendation passed. 

Number 11 urged denominational support of North 
Carolina work. Number 12 provided for the combina- 
tion of the Commissions on Social Action and Inter- 
national Relations. Both were passed. 

Number 13, dealing with social principles, was 
amended, passed and later withdrawn. 

Number 14 was the budget, and Number 15, the 
final recommendation, urged support of national action 
that would increase the number of farm owners. Mr. 
Ulrich was called for and explained the recommenda- 
tion, which was then adopted. 


Inauguration of Dr. Reamon 


The report of the tellers was made. Mr. Ames then 
asked former presidents to escort Dr. Reamon to the 
platform and introduced him to the convention, wishing 
him godspeed. 

Dr. Reamon called Dr. Lalone to the chair and said 
that his first act as president would be to present a 
resolution. The resolution set forth the profound grati- 
tude that all felt for the service of Louis Annin Ames 
—thirty-two years on the Board, four years as presi- 
dent, and all his life a member of the church. It 
commended him for loyalty and fidelity and saluted 
him as a Christian gentleman and a great layman. 
The convention rose in tribute. 

Mr. Ames, in his response, said that he was un- 
worthy of such a demonstration and that he had been 
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repaid a hundredfold by the joys of comradeship and 
service. 


Dr. Reamon then took the platform and spoke in 
substance as follows: 


I am deeply touched by this expression of your confidence. 
I have only a few simple observations to make. 


1. Our first business is the business of religion. 


2. We are part of a world torn and bleeding, and we must 
do our thinking and our acting within the orbit of that 
situation. 

3. As long as we remember our primary purposes, we need 
never apologize for pursuing our denominational enterprises. 


4. We need to give careful consideration to religious edu- 
cation. Every child should be taught the history of our church, 
the meaning of our Confession of Faith and the fact that 
church attendance and church support are not in the category 
of “take it or leave it.” 


5. We need growth and development in the outreach pro- 
gram of the church. Only as we reach out to show sympathy 
and help for others can we grow ourselves. 


6. We must take steps immediately to produce a new sim- 
ple manual which will state our faith in modern terms. As 
your comrade and friend I am glad to do what I can. 


Dr. Reamon then said that in no spirit of mock 
piety but in deep earnestness he wanted to do one more 
thing. He was, he declared, a great believer in prayer. 
Therefore he would ask four men—Dean McCollester, 
Dean Atwood, Dr. Van Schaick and Dr. Cummins—to 
come forward and form a prayer group. This was done. 


i 


a competent caterer had set tables. 
_ officials were at the head table, Dr. Cummins presiding. 
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One after the other the men sought Divine Help. It 


- was a beautiful and moving scene. 


The Supper, the Service, the Communion 


Shortly after six o’clock Thursday night, 246 people 
descended to the large gymnasium of the church, where 
Trustees and 


There was.a soup, then a tender roasted ham with 
raisin sauce, vegetables, salad, ice cream, coffee. 

There were no speeches, but Dr. Cummins in a 
gracious and happy way called up every state and 
national officer, headquarters staff, Publishing House 
staff, committee members, local people who had helped 
to make the convention a success, and, last of all, “the 
beautiful and gracious lady who is the mother of my 
three boys.” It was eloquently and beautifully done, 
and many who doubted the accuracy of his statistics, 
questioned the wisdom of some of his plans, and could 
not approve his disparagement of everything that hap- 
pened before 1938, felt drawn to him by this tender 
tribute. 

_ Upstairs, also, Dr. Cummins was in his best form. 
Dean McCollester, Rev. Douglas Frazier, director of 
the Youth Department, and Rev. Benjamin B. Hersey, 
pastor of the Church of the Divine Paternity, were 
with him in the chancel. Mr. Hersey conducted the 
service. 

Mr. Frazier presented the roll of honor of Univer- 


_ salists in the services. There are over 4,000 persons, in- 


cluding 29 parish ministers, with the armed forces. After 
the names of 24, gold stars have been set. “We hold 
them all,” said Mr. Frazier, “in affection and honor. 
They are our friends and comrades.” 

Dean McCollester received the roll and said: “As 
chaplain of this session I receive this roll of honor and 
I place it upon the altar where bread and wine are of- 
fered. In future years, may this roll remind all who 
come after us of the service and the sacrifice that it 
commemorates.” 


’ The Sermon of the General Superintendent 


Dr. Cummins said in part: 

“Virtually the whole human race is at war. From 
awareness of this fact there is no escape. But we look 
ahead to days of peace. The time has come for religious 
leaders to proclaim a basic faith—a priority that re- 
quires none to surrender his peculiar beliefs. Pray with 


. me that this historic session may be remembered in 


days to come for its spiritual vigor.” 

The general superintendent then spoke affection- 
ately of the headquarters staff, and of the selfless work 
of the great body of our ministers. 

Getting into the heart of his message he said: “The 
paramount need today is not for compassion or the 
deeds of compassion, but for courageous religious lead- 
ership. The greatest need by far is for enlightenment.” 

Here he seemed to be taking issue with Dwight 
Bradley, who had declared at the ministers’ meeting 
that liberalism was under fire for enunciating principles 
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when the world needed the integrating of principles with 
life. But Dr. Cummins, after an exposition of the need 
of faith, swung back to the need of applying: faith. 
“Faith was reborn,” he said, “in the eighteenth century, 
tested in the nineteenth, and now faces its supreme op- 
portunity in the twentieth. Ours is faith in the power 
of men of good will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the kingdom of God. 
The danger of liberals is in being content with the 
theory. We do not become excited. We exalt tolerance. 
Let us catch again the spirit of the old-fashioned Uni- 
versalists who really cared. Let us rededicate our- 
selves to great tasks. Let each of us, like the sons of 
Zebedee, say, ‘I am able.’ ” 

The communion service followed, conducted by Mr. 
Hersey, assisted by Dean McCollester. It was most 
impressive. 

The last words uttered at the New York Convention 
were from the lips of Dean McCollester, whose service 
as chaplain was noteworthy. 

After the communion service the new Board met in 
the trustees’ room of the church and organized by elect- 
ing Dr. Reamon chairman. A meeting of the full Board 
was called for November 15 at a city to be designated. 

The general sentiment of the delegates as they sep- 
arated seemed to be that the convention had been a 
success; that the attendance had been very large for 
the times; that the programs had been good, the spirit 
fine, and the church itself one of the most perfect in 
the denomination. 

“The convention,” said a former official, “revealed 
our genius as well as any I have attended. One of the 
encouraging things was the intelligence of the delegates 
in rectifying the mistakes of officials, myself included. 
Their hesitation about the united appeal was based on a 
sound instinct. Their correction of the mistake of the 
Nominating Committee in leaving off Clement F. 
Robinson’s name because he had a technical member- 
ship in another church was splendid. In one sense the 
Committee probably was right, but the delegates saw 
an injustice to a great personality and corrected it. The 
large number in attendance, the high quality of the 
debates, the fine feeling, were all in the best Universalist 
tradition. What now we need are attainable objectives, 
a program of things our people can realize and accom- 
plish. Visionary, impossible programs only lead to dis- 
couragement.” 


e845: 


LIFE IS A SPLENDID TORCH 


I am convinced that my life belongs to the whole 
community, and as long as I live it is my privilege to 
do for it whatever I can, for the harder I work, the 
more I live. , 

I rejoice in life for its own sake. Life is no brief 
candle for me. It is a sort of splendid torch which I 
got hold of for a moment, and I want to make it burn 
as brightly as possible before turning it over to future 
generations. 

GrorGe Bernarp SHaw 
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The Rural Church and the Future 


Gustav H. Ulrich 


T is with a sense of profound humility that I find 

myself standing in this historic pulpit, so rich in 

memory and spiritual power, and on so important an 
occasion. 

With the eyes of men everywhere focused on the 
battlefronts of the world and the minds of all people 
centered on Moscow and the supremely important 
meetings taking place there at this time; in the midst 
of the prelude to world revolution mounting in a 
crescendo of destruction, what should be the message 
of a country parson to the biennium of the Universalist 
Church of America? It is a time most critical. What 
we do in our day will either condemn our children and 
our children’s children to a continuation of the hatreds 
and suspicions and death-dealings of their parents, or 
it will bless them with fuller possibilities for sincere 
creative endeavor. 

I wish with all my heart that I could bring to this 
gathering a message pointing the way to a short cut to 
the world’s salvation. But such a short cut does not 
exist. The world’s salvation will come as the children 
of God of every faith and clime learn to seek him 
and through their search grow in the understanding 
of his will and the comprehension of his presence. 

My especial concern tonight is one that has grown 
increasingly deep with the years. It is a concern for 
the welfare of the country church and its people. The 
church of the small town and the church of the open 
country. It is my conviction that a real need exists 
in our church today for a clearer understanding of the 
relationship that exists between the rural and the city 
church. Even as we who live in the country must have 
a growing understanding of the problems of the city 
church and the urban dweller, so is it true of our city 
church—that it must have a growing understanding of 
the problems of the country and the country church. 
The importance of the rural parish to the future of the 
city church is not commonly recognized or understood. 
For the sake of the future of our city churches, and 
for the sake of the purpose for which they exist, we 
must have a better understanding of the vital impor- 
tance to the church at large of our smaller and poorer 
churches situated in the country. And all must do 
something about it. 

The world’s salvation will come as men and women, 
in loyalty to the best and highest that is in them, 
translate the glorious faith that was in Jesus into the 
very fiber of their living; into the social and political 
and economic institutions of the day. To make man 
God and brother conscious is the divine purpose of the 
church in every hamlet and town and city. 

We live in an age that has confused power and size 
and wealth with the very being of God. It is an age 
of mass production and regimentation, and living in 
the midst of it we have a tendency to think so much 
in big terms that we lose sight of the value and im- 
portance of small things. 

It has been growing increasingly true that those 
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living in the cities have looked upon the country 
church as a part of the religious organization inferior 
to and less important than the large church of the city. 
I have no doubt that every one of us here tonight would 
deny such an opinion of the rural church; nor should 
I be surprised if the thought was in your minds that 
the foregoing words were an indication of an inferiority 
complex seeking to compensate itself. The evidence is 
too conclusive that we do not evaluate the importance 
of the rural church as highly as we should. 

Is it not true that it is generally accepted that the 
small town and country church are rightly stepping- 
stones by which ministers climb to the larger and 
richer, and therefore more important, city charges? 
Is it not true that in general the most promising grad- 
uates of our theological schools are called to the city 
parish? Is it not true that when a minister, serving 
a rural church, is called to a city parish, it is taken 
for granted that he is entering a more important and 
a larger field of service? A point of view not only of 
city people but, sad to say, of country people as well— 
and when, as does sometimes occur, the city call is 
declined for the sake of serving in the rural field, such 
occurrence is considered either peculiar or self-sac- 
rificing. 

In town and country the church still can be the 
dynamic center from which radiates the most powerful 
influence for good and brotherhood in the community. 

The country church has a contribution to make to 
the enrichment of life and its purpose out of all propor- 
tion to its size or economic base. And yet the wealth 
locally available is so often not present to use its oppor-_ 
tunities for service. 

The country church is the base of organized Prot- 
estantism in America, and even though that base is 
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crumbling away we continue to give nearly all our 
attention to the superstructure. 

I hope I shall not be misunderstood. I would be 
the last person to say that the city church is of less 
importance than the country charge. I do recognize 
the fact that wherever there are human beings with 
spiritual hunger and wherever there are men and 
women who thirst for righteousness, there is opportunity 
for service God ordained. This is indeed the very basis 
of my concern. 

History teaches us, and in no uncertain terms, that 
the land and the people living on the land are the 
foundation of a nation’s or a civilization’s health and 
well-being. The roots of our democratic heritage in 
America go down into the rural relationships prevailing 
in the days of Washington and Jefferson. The Jefferso- 
nian democratic ideal was the outgrowth of those rela- 
tionships; a freedom-loving people conscious of their 
social responsibilities. What we have left as a safe- 
guard for a citizenship that cherishes the free spirit 
based on social responsibility stems largely from the 
rural community of the past. 

_ The writer of the Book of Ecclesiastes in the hinth 
verse of the fifth chapter, as translated in the King 
James version, reminds us that “the profit of the earth 
is for all; the king himself is served by the field.” The 
profit of the earth is for all, is the concern of all, is of 
importance to all. Yes, even the king is served by the 
field. It is equally true that the loss of the earth is for 
all, is the concern of all, and is important to all. Even 
the king, even the highest placed, is harmed by that 
loss. 

We all recognize the fact that in so far as food and 
fiber are concerned the whole nation depends upon 
the farmer, that we could not get along in our cities 
without the labors and the ability to produce by the 
tillers of the soil. What many do not realize is that 
the population growth or even maintenance of our 
nation depends upon the increases from our rural 
population. 

The city with all its wealth, its cultural advantages, 
its comforts and its luxuries cannot ensure the future 
well-being of the nation today any more than it could 
in days past. Our urban culture has not the power to 
maintain itself and cannot without the help of the agri- 
cultural group of the nation sending in its new streams 
of vitality and health. 

In the large cities of today ten adults raise seven 
children. In a single century, should this birth rate 
remain constant, these seven will raise five children, 
and these five will raise approximately three and a 
half. 

In our farm population on the other hand, ten 
adults raise fourteen children, and, again assuming the 
rate to remain constant, these fourteen will raise about 
twenty and these twenty will raise twenty-eight. 

In a century the urban births will drop to a third, 
whereas the rural births will about treble. 

Much of the leadership of our city culture of the 
future will come from the country. Will we as a people 
and will we as a church have the wisdom and the states- 
manship to so implement our country churches that as 
our country youth finds its way to the city, it will be 
a religiously motivated and morally vigorous and free- 
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dom-loving element in the creation of a_ better 
tomorrow? 

Theodore Roosevelt was eternally right when he 
wrote, “If there is one lesson taught by history it is 
that the permanent greatness of any state must ulti- 
mately depend more upon the character of its country 
population than upon anything else. No growth of 
cities, no growth of wealth, can make up for the loss 
in either the number or the character of the farming 
population.” And again, “No nation has ever achieved 
permanent greatness unless this greatness was based on 
the well-being of the great farmer class, the men who 
live on the soil; for it is upon their welfare, material 
and moral, that the welfare of the rest of the nation 
ultimately rests.” 

And yet what do we find when we look at the 
economic picture which farming presents to us on the 
long view? 

The equity of farm operators in the land they 
worked has steadily declined from the year 1880 to 
1935. In other words, the farmer’s stake in the land 
he works has been growing smaller and smaller with 
the years—through good times as well as bad times, 
through periods of prosperity as well as periods of 
depression. In 1880, the farmer’s equity or stake was 
62 per cent. This stake dropped some 4 per cent and 
5 per cent with every ten-year period to 1930, and by 
1935 it had fallen to 39 per cent. Now, this is painting 
with a very broad brush, yet is it not conclusive evi- 
dence that the rules of the game of economic life are 
so written as to work to the disadvantage of the tiller 
of the soil? These figures are for the nation as a 
whole. We know of course that, here and there, there 
are farmers who have profited, who have increased their 
holdings and who have improved and enriched the 
land from which they gained their living. Yet, taken 
as a whole, our rural population has been fighting a 
losing battle. Land ownership by the man tilling the 
soil has been consistently going down. Tenancy has 
consistently increased. In 1880, one out of every four 
farmers was a tenant, working land he did not own. 
In 1935, two-fifths of the farmers were tenants, or an 
increase of 15 per cent, with many sections of our 
nation having tenancy well over 50 per cent. 

Concentration of population makes for concentra- 
tion of wealth. Let us not evaluate the importance of 
churches by the size of their budget. Let us provide 
the kind of help to the rural churches of our denomina- 
tion which will better enable them to function as effec- 
tive instruments of the Lord. The future growth of 
our church will come from the future growth of our 
population. ; 

I would urge each of our city churches to examine 
its program to discover ways in which it might assist 
one or more of the surrounding rural parishes, sharing 
its greater wealth and resources in ways that would be 
helpful, establishing a firm bond of mutual fellowship 
and enrichment. 

I would urge a new evaluation of the work and the 
needs of the rural parish, both for its own sake and 
for the sake of our city parishes, remembering that the 
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UST forty-five years ago, on the first day of October, 

I landed in New York to begin work at the new 
Church of the Divine Paternity, 76th Street and 
Central Park West. Now, on the nineteenth day of 
October, I am back at the place of beginning to attend 
a general convention. But it is a far ery from the 
pitter-patter of the horses’ hoofs on the pavement as 
Dr. Eaton took me home in a hansom cab to the rush 
and roar and standing in line of New York in the midst 
of the second world war. 

I look rather ruefully at a note, dated a month ago, 
from one of the managers of the Hotel Pennsylvania 
promising me “a nice room” for Monday, October 18, 
and then recall my experiences of yesterday. I found 
two long lines making their way inch by inch to the 
desk of the room clerks. I worked my way up for 
thirty-five minutes, but the second man ahead of me 
was the last man to get aroom. Then a manager asked 
the lines to disperse. Five hundred people who ought 
to have checked out had not checked out. He was very 
sorry over having to repudiate my letter, but so it was. 
Of course had I been Louis Annin Ames, president of 
the Universalist Church of America, I should have 
walked in, surveyed the crowd ahead and made my 
way leisurely to the second-floor office, said hello to 
Bill my friend who owns the outfit and waited until 
Bill had come back with a room for me. Louis Annin 
Ames does not wait in long lines. More power to him! 

I was sorry for the women in line. I was sorry for 
the tired Boston terrier asleep at my feet. He had had 
nothing to eat all day, said his mistress. But he was 
sharing her fortunes, evil or good, and turned away 
with her when we were dispersed. 

All through our wait hope was buoyed up by the 
frequent visits of another manager who kept calling, 
“Only persons with reservations can be cared for.” 

John Ratcliff visited me in the queue and told me 
he had been through the line three times that day, but 
so far without result. Max Kapp, he reported, was 
well up in the other line. These bulletins on the prog- 
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ress of other pilgrims on what was far from the heavenly 
way interested and cheered me. 

Once dispersed Ratcliff led me to a taxi and I drove 
to the Columbia University Club, to which I have 
access in normal times. “No rooms” was the verdict. 
“Tl put up a cot for you.” This I had not come to 


-yet. So off I went to the Grand Central Station and 


began telephoning. House Number One, where I often 
stay with a friend, was full of guests. House Number 
Two, out in the country, ditto. It did begin to look as if 
I'd have ‘to spend the night on a park bench, but I re- 
membered a friendly Cobleskill man who was manager 
of a smaller hotel on East 76th Street, near the home of 
a friend where I was to dine. I called this hotel and the 
telephone girl said, “No vacancies.” “But,” I protested, 
“T am from Cobleskill.” “Wait,” she said. Then I 
heard, “The manager does not answer, but I have sent 
a messenger for him.” Presently I heard his voice. “I 
think I can look after you,” he said. “We'll try.” I 
gave the telephone number of the house where I was 
to dine and during a delicious dinner I received the 
news that I was provided for. 

When I reached the beautiful hotel, doorman, tele- 
phone girl, clerk, elevator boy, all greeted me as if I 
were the Governor of the state. The manager himself 
accompanied me to a state suite—parlor, double bed- 
room, bath, half a dozen spacious closets, and all 
delightfully warm and cheery. He invited me to be 
his guest at breakfast, and no bill was rendered. 

Such is the great city of New York: as Dickens 
would say, “in the best of times and worst of times, 
with the noblest of hospitality and the. worst of in- 
difference—with the kings in their palaces and the devil 
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taking the hindmost.” 
Two Cities.) 

Once out in the sunshine on the following day I 
made short work of finding a room uptown near the 
church. People can generally get in somewhere, but 
they don’t often strike the royal suite and no bill. That 
experience is for those who can utter the magic word 


Cobleskill. 


(With apologies to A Tale of 


* * * 

It was interesting to attend a convention in the 
Church of the Divine Paternity. Here in the dining 
room, where the General Sunday School Association was 
meeting, I made my first address to the Women’s 
Alliance of the Metropolitan District. What a crowd 
was there! How scared I was! Upstairs in the Sunday 
school room, where the Association of Universalist 
Women was meeting, I served for the first time as a 
Sunday-school superintendent. In the sanctuary I 
preached my first sermon. 

I have seldom attended a convention where the 
church itself spoke so eloquently. I felt it first when 
Elsie Barber conducted a moving service of worship 
at noon on the first day of the meetings. The great 
Carnegie organ, as brilliant and beautiful as when first 
opened, added much. We Universalists have no Gothic 
chureh to equal the Divine Paternity. And the old 
Fourth Society is the organization in which Chapin 
made his national reputation, where Eaton, Hall, 
Newton and others have labored, and where a young 
man of promise has begun what seems to be an im- 
portant work. 


* * * 


T can still hear the echo of those hoofbeats of the 
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horse that carried me on a Saturday night forty-five 
years ago to 35 West 48th Street, the home of Charles 
H. Eaton. Just around the corner, on 47th Street, 
Mrs. Van Schaick was born, but I had no idea that 
such a person was in the church or that I should come: 
to know her. Dr. Eaton seemed young and vigorous— 
sunny and buoyant. I had no idea that in five short 
years he would sink under the load that he had taken 
on his shoulders at such an early age. 

The upper west side, where the trustees of the 
church had chosen to pitch their tent, seemed a land 
of promise. I had no idea that these astute men had 
been fooled and that the upper east side was to be “the 
place to live.” 

We were still in the horse-and-buggy age. 
could have predicted the motor age? 

As I sallied forth to find a room today, I recalled 
starting out forty-five years ago to find a room—and a 
room that would let me live on my seven hundred a 
year. It was a hall bedroom at Mrs. Hatfield’s on 75th 
Street that I found, with meals at Mrs. Barthelmess’ 
house on 76th Street, just off Columbus Avenue. 
“Dickie” Barthelmess was a small boy—a_ beautiful 
child. Who could have predicted that he would become 
a movie star? I had a fourth floor back then and I 
have a sixth floor back today. Such is progress at 
times. 


Who 


Some of the people of the Divine Paternity who 
were on earth forty-five years ago are alive and active 
today. It seemed good to hear their voices and to feel 
the warm clasp of their hands. Some in this convention 
were in our convention forty-five or fifty years ago. 
But they are few. Successive generations have passed. 
We get but echoes of their lives, that survive as the 
hoofbeats of that horse live in my memory. Perhaps 
the men and women who are grappling with the prob- 
lems of the age of world wars will find their work a 
bit easier because of what the Chapins, the Eatons, the 
Halls, managed to accomplish in their days of struggle 
and achievement. 
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The Association of Universalist Women 


Laura Hersey 


HE reading of the official call by the secretary, Mrs. 

Charles H. Boardman, opened the fifty-fourth 
. biennial session of the Association of Universalist 
Women on Tuesday morning, October 20. Prayer was 
offered by Mrs. Benjamin B. Hersey, following which 
the morning session was given over to departmental 
reports. 

A high light of the morning session was the report 
of the president, Mrs. Seth R. Brooks. She said that in 
spite of the difficulty of the times in which we live, the 
Association must forge ahead in its outreach, sensing 
its responsibility to the future, and sacrificing for the 
work in which it is already engaged and for that which 
it ought to assume. With our work in Japan cut off, 
there is no responsibility for a work entirely our own. 
Although the Association has contributed generously 
to the War Relief Fund, and to the American Mission 
to Lepers, it ought to serve some project for which 
it would be wholly responsible. It was her suggestion 
‘that a project in China, which might be arranged 
through Mme. Chiang Kai-shek, would be an answer 
to that need. Her report ended with these words: 
“The more we expend in sacrificial devotion for the 
Christian message, the higher and finer our thinking 
on the social and religious questions before us; the 
greater our devotion to the cause of brotherhood as it 
proclaims our common father, the nearer we move 
toward the God of earth and skies through humble and 
sincere worship—the nearer, indeed, shall we be to 
sighting the holy city.” 

The report of the executive director, Miss Ida M. 
Folsom, pointed out a steady growth toward better or- 
ganization among the women’s organizations of the 
Universalist Church. During the past two years, the 
emphasis has been changed from actual consolidation 
of women’s groups in the churches to a federation of 
those groups within the individual church. The need 
is for working together in oneness of purpose rather 
than in a prescribed pattern. 

For the Department of Outreach, Mrs. Harry 
Adams Hersey reported an unprecedented season at the 
Clara Barton Camp for Diabetic Girls. A new cabin 
has been built, as well as a new unit shelter, and 
the Birthplace has been the recipient of several splen- 
did gifts and bequests. Although there is an empty 
pastorate in North Carolina, the work there is going 
well, and deserves the full strength of Association 
support. Rev. Edna P. Bruner, in her report as 
general field worker, spoke of the possibility of an ex- 
tension of the work with diabetic children in Minne- 
sota at some later date. 

It being the privilege of the Association of Univer- 
salist Women to designate the leader for a period of 
worship in the sanctuary, Mrs. Robert H. Barber was 
chosen for this office, and conducted a beautiful serv- 
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ice in the presence of the assembled groups. She spoke 
of the pain, the loneliness, the frustration and the fear 
in the hearts of men, and said that in the great common 
brotherhood, sorrow is the beginning of love. The need 
of faith and love to build new lives is imperative in our 
world today: “Crippled souls are healed by faith, and 
crippled nations healed by love.” 

One hundred fifty women gathered at the Hotel 
Olcott for the Friendship Luncheon on Tuesday noon. 
The speaker for the occasion was Miss Trude Frankl, 
founder of the Children’s Colony of West End Avenue, 
New York City. Herself a refugee, a social worker 
trained at the University of Vienna and at the Kreisler 
Home in Vienna, she has cared for hundreds of refugee 
children in both Europe and America. Following Hitler’s 
annexation of Austria, Miss Frankl spent ten months 
in ferrying homeless Viennese children between their 
homeland and the European capitals which would re- 
ceive them. When England and France, too, became 
involved in the war, Miss Frankl came to America, 
where “before I knew where to find my own bread” she 
started her work again, in caring for the children of 
refugee parents while their parents worked. Under .- 
her care these frightened children have learned to live 
again without fear, and in security. Her plea was for 
Americans to help these children to become free citizens 
of this free country, and to bring to all motherless 
children in postwar Europe not only food and raiment, 
but a sense of security and a confidence in the spirit 
of America, where there is liberty and justice for all. 
In her talk Miss Frankl paid high tribute to the Uni- 
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The Ministers’ Meeting 


Emerson Hugh Lalone 


HE meeting of the Universalist Ministers’ Associa- 

tion was opened with prayer by Dr. John van 
Schaick, Jr., at nine o’clock Wednesday morning. 
Members of the Association scattered all over Man- 
hattan Island-and the metropolitan district were slow 
in arriving, but the final attendance figures showed 
between eighty and ninety present. 

In his keynote address, Dr. Weston A. Cate, presi- 
dent, called for “positiveness and courageousness in 
co-operative planning.” He summarized the work of 
the Association during the years since the Tufts Con- 
vention. “Convinced that the National Ministers’ 
Association representing the Universalist clergy was an 
organization second to none in importance to the de- 
nomination’s life, your officers, soon after the conven- 
tion at Tufts College (1941), petitioned the Board of 
Trustees of the Universalist Church of America in be- 
half of the Ministers’ Association for representation on 
the Central Planning Council. Your president was 
named and served until February, 1943. On removal 
to Rochester, New York, he asked that LeRoy A. 
Congdon be certified to the Planning Council as the 
representative of the Association until such time as 


his suecessor sheuld be elected. It will be the busi- 


ness of the Association at this session to name a repre- 
sentative to the Planning Council and to petition the 
U.C.A. trustees for its approval of the nominee. 

“During the past two years your officers have been 
urging the formation of state ministers’ associations. 
We are glad to report that at this writing such asso- 
ciations have been established in at least three states— 
Maine, Massachusetts and New York. It is our hope 
that other states will report organizations in quick 
succession. The officers of the National Association 
suggest that the presidents of the state associations 
assume responsibility for gathering the ministers under 
their jurisdiction for a conference or retreat sometime 
during the next twelve months for the purpose of thor- 
ough consideration of important matters of denomina- 
tional welfare.” 

Dr. Cate thanked Rev. Emerson 5. Schwenk for his 
work as editor of Teamwork and pointed out that dues 
had not been sufficient to cover costs of publication. 
“This explains the suspension of the publication T'’eam- 
work during the last six months.” Dr. Cate also called 
the members of the Association to face the problem of 
recruiting for the Universalist ministry and closed with 
a plea for “a stronger and better trained denominational 
leadership.” 

Dr. Seth R. Brooks reported for the Committee on 
Recommendations. Six of the seven recommenda- 
tions presented by Dr. Brooks were passed. The min- 
isters voted their commendation of institutes which 
“give ministers courses on churchmanship.” More 
regular publication of Teamwork was voted, although 
the discussion did not bring out any clear suggestion 
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in New York 


as to how Teamwork was to be financed. It was 
recommended and voted that the Association “obtain 
and publish findings on ministerial ethics and minis- 
ter-parish relations.” In accordance with President 
Cate’s recommendation the Committee moved, and 
the Association voted, to ask the presidents of state 
associations to set up retreats. Two recommendations 
on the subject of enlisting and recruiting men for the 
Universalist ministry brought out a lively discussion. 
One of these, a recommendation that “responsibility 
for recruiting for the ministry be transferred to state 
fellowship committees,’ came from New York State 
ministers, explained Dr. Fred C. Leining. Dr. Carl 
H. Olson, chairman of the Board of Trustees’ Com- 
mission on the Ministry, discussed the exploratory 
work of the Commission during the last two years 
and pointed out that the war situation had temporarily 
blocked such work. Dr. Olson stated that he had read 
the numerous government directives on the subject of 
theological and prospective theological students and 
suggested that those interested in the subject should 
carefully read these directives. Following the discus- 
sion the ministers voted the recommendation to trans- 
fer the recruiting to state fellowship committees. 

At the luncheon meeting seventy-five men sat down 
together. Many more members, unable to secure res- 
ervations for lunch, came in for the program. Dr. Cor- 
nelius Greenway introduced Dr. Fred C. Leining, toast- 
master. Dr. Leining in turn introduced Dr. Roger F. 
Etz, who presented the speaker, Dr. Dwight Bradley, 
director of the Congregational Christian churches’ De- 
partment of Social Action. Dr. Bradley spoke on “The 
Dangers to Liberalism in an Unliberal World.” Com- 
menting on the present revival of religion he noted that 
it was a dangerous thing because of the kind of extreme 
orthodox religion being revived. He pointed up both the 
dangers of liberalism and the dangers to liberalism in the 
situation by stressing the fact that, while liberalism is 
strong on general principles, it is too often weak in con- 
crete practice. On the other hand, orthodoxy, while 
weak in rational principle, somehow often manages to 
be more concretely serviceable to men. In this, said 
Dr. Bradley, is both a danger and an opportunity. At 
the request of Chairman Greenway, Dr. Emerson Hugh 
Lalone expressed the appreciation of the ministers to 
Dr. Bradley for his stimulating address. 

The business meeting was resumed after lunch. Fred 
Leining, Carl Olson, Ellis Pierce and LeRoy Congdon 
were scheduled to present the subject, “The Next Step 
for Universalism.” This, however, had to be omitted 
because of lack of time. 

The matter of a representative on the Central Plan- 
ning Council was referred to the Executive Committee. 
After a good-natured parliamentary mix-up occasioned 
by the absence of Dr. Harold H. Niles, chairman of the 
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‘Spiritual Supremacy” 


Conard B. Rheiner 


... for to will is present with me: but how to perform 
that which is good I find not. For the good that I would, 
I do not; but the evil which I would not, that I do. . . . For 
I delight in the law of God after the inward man: But I see 
another law in my members, warring agaihst the law of my 
mind, and bringing me into captivity to the law of sin which 


is in my members. O wretched man that I am! 
Rom. 7:18-24 


ONE of us is ever entirely free of a sense of misuse 

of opportunity, of failure to live up to our highest 
ideals, of conflict between what we actually do and 
what we know we should do. The experience which 
Paul relates with such clarity is the same experience 
which we all go through at some time or other. 

It is not by accident that a confession of guilt is 
included in the service of worship of most churches. 
The Episcopal Book of Common Prayer uses the 
classical wording: “We have erred, and strayed from 
thy ways like lost sheep. We have followed too much 
the devices and desires of our own hearts. ... We have 
left undone those things which we ought to have done.” 

By a strange coincidence those who live the most 
exemplary lives pray this prayer frequently and fer- 
vently. They are conscious of shortcomings and of 
the great gulf between willing good acts and the doing 
of them. Ralph Waldo Emerson, himself a giant in 
the mastery of life, wrote, “It is easier to aspire than 
to do the deeds.” 

This personal experience of frustration in the living 
of the good life—this realization of past sins — is 
nothing new. The devotional literature of all races is 
eloquent testimony to the failure of human beings to 
achieve the spiritual perfection which they sought. 
Nearly a thousand years before Paul the Hebrew 
psalmist cried out in his agony: “I acknowledge my 
transgressions; and my sin is ever before me... . 
Create in me a clean heart, O God; and renew a right 
spirit within me.” Down through the ages this sense 
of weakness—yes, this sense of spiritual guilt—has 
been one of the great forces making for personal and 
social righteousness. It has also been responsible for 
elaborate systems of salvation. Some unbelievable 
schemes—at least unbelievable to us living in the 
twentieth century—have been evolved for resolving 
this sense of guilt. Among these none is to be compared 
with the ascetic ideal. 

The aim of asceticism (here I acknowledge my in- 
debtedness to James Bissett Pratt) was not ultimately 
negative, nor was it based upon a particularly pessimis- 
tic view of human nature. Its first goal was the destruc- 
tion, or at least the taming, of certain normal human 
impulses for the sake of the moral and spiritual free- 
dom which the ascetic prized more than the physical 
satisfactions which he sacrificed. It is true that he 
regarded much in human nature as evil, but it is 


* Address delivered during the Minister’s Hour, sponsored 
by the Fairmount Cemetery Association, over Station KVOD 
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equally true that he believed the spiritual aspects of 
man to be all important and the life of the spirit 
supremely worth cultivating. The ascetic conceived 
the body and soul as distinct “substances” joined to- 
gether in rather external fashion, and carrying on 
constant warfare with each other. Asceticism was 
therefore the sincere effort of a man to repress and 
destroy all that militated against the spiritual life— 
the effort to crucify the lesser self in order that the 
higher self might live more abundantly. 

The way was to kill personal desire and dependence 
upon it. The object was to produce indifference— — 
freedom from the domination of things. To deny one- 
self good food was a crude, though for beginners often 
a necessary, form of asceticism; to eat what one liked 
but to take no pleasure in eating it, was a much more 
useful means, for this not only left desire unsatisfied 
but tended to root it out altogether. Saint Dorothea 
said that little things presented opportunities for 
victory over the lower self at every moment. “You 
take a walk,” she wrote, “and curiosity makes you 
desire to look at something; you resist the desire and 
turn the eyes away. You feel an impulse to take part 
in a conversation concerning unimportant matters; you 
impose silence on yourself and go your way.” 

The control of the will was the chief discipline 
according to the ascetic. Nothing impeded the 
spiritual life as did self-will. Value was placed there- 
fore upon constant self-denial as a means of mortifica- 
tion. And the most important method devised in the 
Middle Ages for the ceaseless denial of self-will con- 
sisted in “the three virtues of the religious life”— 
poverty, chastity and obedience. But many ascetics 
could not obtain the least inner peace unless they 
practiced austerities to bring about “complete crucify- 
ing of the flesh.” They adopted such measures as 
fasting and sleeplessness, and others even more dev- 
astating to their health and physical and mental well-— 
being. 

Heinrich Suso was a German mystic of the early 
fourteenth century. James Bissett Pratt tells his story 
as follows: 

“From his eighteenth year on for twenty-two years 
he sought to break his ‘wild spirit’ and his ‘pampered 
body’ by an unremitting series of painful practices. 
For the first ten years he shut himself up in absolute 
seclusion in his cloister. For a long time he wore a 
hair shirt and an iron chain, later, a hair undershirt 
with nails, which pierced his. flesh at every motion and 
whenever he lay down. In order not to be able to 
avoid the bites of the vermin (for he did not bathe 
once during the twenty-two years) he put his hands — 
in slings during the night. He bore a cross a span ~ 
long, with thirty nails and seven needles; this was — 
bound upon his bare back; every day he lay upon it — 
or threw himself upon it. For a long time a door was- 
his bed. The pains of cold, hunger, thirst, and bloody 1 


flagellation he inflicted upon himself for so long a 
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time and with such severity that he came near dying. 
. . . His feet came to be full of sores, his legs swelled 
as though dropsical, his knees were bloody and 
wounded, his hips covered with scars from the hair 
shirt, his back wounded by the cross, his body ex- 
hausted by endless austerities, his mouth and _ his 
tongue dry from thirst, his hands trembling from weak- 
ness.” Heinrich Suso was the personification of 
asceticism. 

Millions down through the centuries have sought 
by such means to obtain inner peace, to resolve their 
vivid sense of spiritual and moral weakness. They 
betook themselves out of the world without success- 
fully conquering their temptations. It was an at- 
tempted solution as invalid as it was repugnant. 

Countless multitudes have been assured that they 
would find calm of soul by submission to an impossible 
theology. Without knowledge of scientific methods and 
discoveries people have been easy prey to superstitious 
beliefs and practices. The doctrine of original sin 
seemed to fit in with their own experiences. It 
accounted for their sense of unworthiness. Paul was 
the first to suggest that the fall of Adam tarred all 
men with the same nasty brush. But he also sug- 
gested that the Second Adam—Christ—was the in- 
strument through which men threw off this coating of 
sin. “As through one man sin entered into the world, 
and death passed into all men, for that all sinned—as 
through the one man’s disobedience the many were 
made sinners, even so through the obedience of the 
One shall the many be made righteous.” 

Refinement was necessary if such a suggestion was 
to capture the imagination of a people lost in darkness. 
The church fathers cut and polished a new gem of 
theological speculation so that the atonement was 
given a prominent place in the tiara of the church. 
Thus came into being the idea of the total depravity 
of man. The only escape from this depravity was 
through the partaking of the sacraments administered 
by the church. Later, a regenerating faith was sub- 
stituted for the saving sacraments. Right belief was 
pushed ahead of proper ceremonial as a means of over- 
coming man’s experience of guilt. Then gradually 
men opened their minds to the truth of their being. 
“The progress of society,” said William Ellery Chan- 
ning, the great liberal of Boston, early in the nineteenth 
century, “is retarded by nothing more than by the low 
views which its leaders are accustomed to take of 
human nature.” Liberal religion has always stressed 
the capacity of men for improvement. And with this 
new emphasis the old theology fell to the ground. 
Science was called upon to tell us about ourselves. 

We are neither inherently bad nor inherently good. 
No impulse or reflex in itself is evil; but any may lead 
to evil if undisciplined and unrestrained. We are 


physically only one step above the beast. Our human 


nature is simply a qualitative extension of the animal 
nature. To admit our lowly origin physically is not 
to mistake our high destiny spiritually. We are some- 
thing more than apes. We possess self-consciousness, 


_and because of this we can and do review our thoughts 


and actions. 


* 


It is this specifically human attribute 
which gives rise to our feeling of moral and spiritual 
imperfection. By the method of trial and error, by 
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tests of happiness and welfare, by reflection and com- 
parison, some ways are found to be good and others 
bad. We are ever striving for a fuller and better life, 
yet this desire for improvement is a part of our human 
nature. We are capable of self-criticism and of the 
pursuit of selected ends which we set up as the ideals 
of religious living. For “now are we the sons of God, 
and it doth not yet appear what we shall be.” 

Spiritual supremacy does not consist of freedom 
from a sense of moral and spiritual weakness and the 
absence of an attitude of contrition. Rather is it the 
possession of such a sensitive conscience that we take 
vicariously upon ourselves the sins of others. The 
spiritually great feel their own imperfection and the 
imperfection of humanity very keenly. They are for- 
ever checking up on their lapses from the ideal for the 
sake of moral improvement. The realization of their 
seeming powerlessness in the face of great social evils 
and yet of their personal guilt in permitting these to 
exist, keeps the spiritually great, humble and active in 
social reform. An American who had achieved spiritual 
greatness once said: “While there is a lower class, I am 
in it. While there is a criminal element, I am of it. 
While there is a soul in jail, I am not free.” 

The modern way is not to gain inner peace at the 
price of retirement from the world. The modern way 
is to fight every evil in ourselves and in others with all 
the energy we can muster. We must be in the world but 
not of it. We must make our appetites and instincts 
and habits more nearly conform to our highest ideals 
and do our part to make human society a fit vehicle 
for the establishment of the kingdom of God. Satis- 
faction comes from progress in continuous eradication 
of individual and social sins. Asceticism was negative; 
for the most part, it paralyzed human development. 
The belief in human depravity and in the release from 
it through saving sacraments or a justifying faith did 
little to create noble character or a better world. We 
moderns must resolve our sense of spiritual and moral 
weakness by living creatively. 


Upon the wreckage of thy yesterday 
Design thy structure of tomorrow. Lay 
Strong corner-stones of purpose, and prepare 
Great blocks of wisdom cut from past despair. 
Shape mighty pillars of resolve, to set 
Deep in the tear-wet mortar of regret. 
Believe in God—in thine own self believe, 

_ All thou has hoped for thou shalt yet achieve. 


Exits WHEELER Wiicox 


RURAL CHURCH AND THE FUTURE 


(Continued from page 655) 


rural churches are the headwaters for much of the 
future leadership. 

I would urge the recognizing of our country 
churches for what they are—not poor relations but the 
very foundation of the nation’s and the churches’ well- 
being; a people whose position and labor have an im- 
portance and a dignity and a responsibility second to 
none in the nation. Let us remember that that which 
makes for a self-respecting, freedom-loving, independ- 
ent rural people makes for that kind of nation. 
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The Church and the WACS 


Twila Lytton Cavert 


N August the leaders of twenty-eight women’s 

organizations, including the United Council of 
Church Women, went as guests of the War Department 
on an airplane trip to visit Fort Des Moines, the first 
training center for WAC officers and auxiliaries, and 
Camp Crowder, Missouri, where hundreds of WACS 
are at work. The immediate occasion of the trip was 
the swearing-in ceremonies conducted by Col. Oveta 
Culp Hobby, head of the WACS, as she administered 
the oath which made thousands of young women 
soldiers in the army of the United States. On this 
occasion Colonel Hobby said: 


War is the most wasteful thing the world has ever known. 
It is wasteful of time. It is wasteful of money. But for 
some, for many we know, war is even more than this. It is 
all of their lives. It may mean to them going through life 
maimed, blinded, as invalids. For others it means death. 
These are our soldiers. Each of them knows he has a job 
to do. He does his best. We of the WAC—we also have 
a job to do. It will not match the contribution of our fight- 
ing men. We shall not be called to give the things they give. 
We are called upon and we are needed to give our talents and 
our skills, in so far as we are able, to work until the victory 
is won. We, too, shall do our best. The service of the WAC 
is an obligation and a privilege. It is an obligation to do what 
we can to bring this war to a close. It is a privilege to add 
our strength to the strength of our fighting men that some 
day we shall live again in peace under God. ; 


The visit to Camp Crowder, Missouri, was memora- 
ble because there we saw the WACS on the job. One 
of the most interesting pieces of work was the Breeding 
and Training Center of carrier pigeons to be used in 
Signal Corps work. This project will soon be entirely 
taken over by WACS who now carry a large part of the 
responsibility. There we also witnessed the competent 
work of the WACS teaching hundreds upon hundreds 
of soldiers typing, teletyping, the Morse code, radio 
transmission, and radio repair. 

Upon the conclusion of the trip, the following state- 
ment was made by these women: 


It is the unanimous opinion of the representatives of 
twenty-eight national women’s organizations, with member- 
ships totaling millions of American women, that the WACS 
are not only making a tremendous contribution to the war 
effort but a lasting contribution to women’s place in our na- 
tional life. They are a superb group of upstanding and re- 
sponsible young women—a fine cross section of American 
womanhood. In training to release men for combat duty, the 
WACS, now full-fledged soldiers in the army of the United 
States, are developing skills and techniques that will equip 
them to meet any emergency that may arise in the future in 
their homes and communities. 


The special interest in this trip on the part of the 
writer of this article was to gain information concerning 
the community’s, and especially the churches’, attitude 
toward these pioneer young women who are devotedly 
serving their country. 

Frankly, my conclusion is that we on the home front 
are not backing up our young women in the services 


as they deserve. Too often we do not realize that the 
appreciative following of women into the services on 
the part of home churches is as necessary and important 
for their good morale as it is for men who enter the 
Army and Navy. One young officer responsible for 
morale said to me, “I am fully aware of the added 
responsibilities that the churches of our home communi- 
ties have these days, but I do wish they were aware 
of the grand opportunity of contacting their members 
by mail and passing on to them ‘a hunk of home.’ 
Many of the service forces spell the word morale m-a-i-l, 
and the home church is failing in this activity. Tell 
the church people to mail out the church paper. If 
there is none, send the local paper through the courtesy 
of the church.” 

This young officer further said, “I asked the follow- 
ing question of many members of the WAC: Have you 
heard from your home church while you have been in 
the Army? ‘No’ was the response from almost 100 per 
cent. The group gathered around my desk was 
delighted to hear that one girl received monthly news- 
papers from her church and letters from her pastor. 
How great it would be for the rest of us to be able to 
say the same. Then we could return to our home 
communities feeling that our home churches considered 
us personalities of their real concern while we were 
away as well as while we were at home.” 

I also discovered from talking to officers that by and 
large the churches of communities in or near which 
service women are stationed do not realize that the 
integration into communities through the weleoming 
words and attitudes, through home responsibility and 
social centers is an important, patriotic service. It is. 
the opportunity of the church not only to stand by this. 
younger generation wherever they are, but to provide 
contacts that will result in dissipating much of the fifth- 
column inspired gossip about unbecoming behavior on 
the part of women in the services. Of this we have 
had altogether too much in this country. It is im- 
portant for us to realize that the women in the services. 
are a cross section of American womanhood. Whatever 
is said about them—be it good or bad—is said about 
us all. While human behavior in a large group has- 
never yet been known to approximate 100 per cent 
perfection, the story is an old one of the worst being 
thought and often said about women whenever they 
enter a new era of life. It is surely the pleasure, 
and the responsibility, of all women—and especially of 
churchwomen—to build morale and to create goodness. 
and beauty by having faith in personality and good 
intent. : 

One final word remains to be said about the very 
much needed projects of social centers and hospitality 
for our women in the services. It is this: When we 
plan, let us do it in a generous, inclusive way. The 
pattern of interdenominational activity is helpful. 


(Continued on page 664) 
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European Sounding Board 


Denis Weaver 


INCE my recent return to London from Stockholm 
many people have put the question to me, “Did 
you meet any Germans?” I certainly did. In any 
neutral capital just now one is likely to meet repre- 
sentatives of all the countries at war—and Stockholm 
is no exception. 

I met Germans in restaurants, at press receptions, 
in bars, Turkish baths, buses and trams. But to meet 
and to establish contact is different. Most of the 
Germans—like most of the Finns, Italians, Hungarians 
and Japanese—tended to avoid encounters with people 
from the United Nations—unless they had something 
to say, something to “sell,” or something to “put 
across.” 

You must try to imagine that to be a newspaper 
correspondent in a neutral capital at the present time 
means that you must be perpetually on your guard. 
What you say may be listened to; what you hear may 
have been said for your benefit; what you write may 
be scrutinized by the enemy. 

It was an enormous relief to me, when I came back 
to London after eighteen months in Stockholm for the 
London News Chronicle, to be able to feel that every- 
one I saw or spoke to was an ally. 

In Stockholm every non-Swede you meet—unless 
he or she is well known to you or is vouched for by 
one who is—may be a potential enemy, or one to whom 
it is unsafe to mention facts affecting your own country. 
In such an atmosphere rumors abound. The Nazis use 
neutrals as a kind of human sounding board on which 
they try out lines of propaganda destined for the 
enemy. Waves of opinion (traceable to a German 
source) used to flow over and through the Stockholm 
public from time to time while I was there. News- 
papers would print reports alleged to be from “a 
Russian source,” asserting that a Soviet attack upon 
the Finnish and German positions in the extreme north 
of Finland had just begun. “Follow-ups” to this—by 
commentators who had been given guidance from 
Nazi sources—would then suggest that within a few 
weeks the Soviet armies would be sweeping across to 
Narvik, and that Sweden, in self-defense, would prob- 
ably become involved. 

Before it could be made clear that the original 
report had not come from any Russian source, but had 
in fact come straight from Berlin, the more credulous 
Swedes would be imagining imminent invasion, and 
wearing anxious faces. 

By easy stages this would lead to the more serious- 
minded Swedes taking their British friends to task for 
being allied with the Soviet Union and so—in diluted 
form—to a further tiny pinprick calculated to damage 
Anglo-Russian trust and friendship in London. 

_ The sounding board would quiver and the waves of 
disruptive propaganda spread. 
_ To counter this sort of thing (the example I have 
given is one very small and easily understood among 


thousands far subtler and more difficult to trace) the 


utmost care has to be shown by every United Nations 
journalist, diplomat or press officer. Quickness in 
spotting a rumor at an early stage, readiness with an 
armory of facts to contradict it and a steady and 
consistent policy in conversation with all neutrals 
must be displayed by the official and unofficial repre- 
sentatives of the United Nations. 

But for the journalist, responsible to his paper for 
facts, the task is often more difficult, for he must work 
at great speed and cannot always know at a glance 
that this rumor is false, while that is likely to be true. 

In my opinion, after careful observation of the 
workings of this double game of blindman’s buff with 
enemy influences around one, Nazi propaganda is not 
making much headway in Sweden, either in the direc- 
tion of influencing Swedes to abandon neutrality or in 
that of trickling notions and rumors through Swedish 
sources into Britain and the United States. Counter 
propaganda is as necessary in wartime as counter 
espionage. A truth for a lie must be given—and 
quickly—in a place like Stockholm. 

Sometimes the Germans use more direct methods. 
I found myself invited to dinner not very long ago by 
a Swedish friend who thought it would be interesting 
to have me meet a German acquaintance of his. For 
good reasons I decided to go, and eventually the three 
of us dined together in a private room, within whose 
four walls—said the Swede—there was to be “no war.” 

The German proved to be an entertaining fellow, 
with a store of anecdotes and no very obvious line of 
propaganda. He spoke of his love for Russia, where, 
he said, he had spent a number of years; of his con- 
viction that the conquest of Russia was an impossible 
dream; of his “belief” that Germany had already lost 
the war. 

As the hours went by and wines were drunk, he 
spoke more and more freely on the subject of the 
Nazi leaders. One might have thought him the van- 
guard of German defeatism. But—and here is the 
important point—the whole of this gentleman’s talk 
boiled down to one thing and one thing only: that the 
Red Army was immensely powerful; in fact, irresistible. 

When this notion had been planted firmly in my 
head (as he supposed), he paid for his champagne and 
retired to bed (at 3 a.m.) leaving another branch of 
his department to add, in a different fashion, the second 
part of the argument: that unless the Russians were 
stopped, they would spread all over Europe and ruin 
everybody. Ultimate conclusion intended to be 
reached by the thoughtful Englishman: Make peace 
with Germany and join in the task of crushing Russia 
before it is too late. 

Goebbels had just begun his immediate post- 
Stalingrad line that “Russia is a menace.” 

But I did meet other Germans; Germans less obvi- 
ous, sometimes Germans who were, I feel convinced, 
genuine anti-Nazis. I used to tell them that, Nazi or 
anti-Nazi, they were all the same to Britain’s bombs 
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and that unless they took steps in earnest to get rid 
of Hitler and his associates, they could hardly hope for 
help. 

In some respects it was a relief to get back to 
London and have contact with the Germans once again 
in the familiar fashion—at the receiving end of the 
bombs. 


I was never cut out to be a secret agent. 


THE CHURCH AND THE WACS 
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Furthermore, let us remember gratefully that our army 
—like our population—is interracial. One young 
woman officer put it bluntly and well when she said, 
“The activities of the churches in our behalf must at 
least be as inclusive and Christian as the Army.” Can 
we as churches sincerely offer any opportunity or hos- 
pitality which in kind cannot be provided for any 
individual or group in the services? 

One of the best ways to work on these problems is 
to seek out service women—especially morale and 
special-service officers—who will be glad to sit with us 
on our committees and help us to an understanding of 
real needs and of ways to meet them. 

One fine churchwoman, interested in projects for 
service women, said, “We move slowly in our com- 
munity.” And then she added, “Well, I expect we 
older ones will have to begin to accept the pace of a 
younger generation who are offering everything—even 
their lives—in this global struggle.” Perhaps as we 
quicken our thoughts and action we shall gain new 
insights into the meaning of a God who is the Father 
of all mankind making us brothers and sisters “ 


among 
the seven seas.” 


MINISTERS’ MEETING 


(Continued from page 659) 


Nominating Committee, the following officers were 
elected: President, Dr. Weston A. Cate, Rochester, 
New York; vice-president, Dr. Seth R. Brooks, Wash- 


ington; secretary-treasurer, Rev. Donald K. Evans, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


A. U. W. MEETINGS 


(Continued from page 658) 


versalist Church for assistance in starting her work in 
New York. 

Outstanding among the recommendations brought 
in by the Business Committee, headed by Mrs. Ezra 
Wood, were two—one concerned with a project in 
China for the A.U.W. which would be undertaken 
after communication with Madame Chiang, and for 
which the Association would provide financial support, 
and the other asking for Christian consideration of 
American Japanese and for assistance in the task of 
their relocation. Both these recommendations were 
passed. Rey. Emerson 8. Schwenk spoke on the ques- 
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tion of Japanese relocation, describing his recent visit 
to some of their relocation centers, and citing testi- 
monials by Secretary Stimson and John Edgar Hoover 
on American-Japanese loyalty. 

At the election of officers, which ‘took place on 
Wednesday morning, Mrs. Seth R. Brooks was re-elected 
president, Mrs. Holbrook Mulford first vice-presi- 
dent, and Mrs. George A. Friedrich second vice-presi- 
dent. Mrs. George L. Champlin was elected recording 
secretary, Miss Bernice F. Cunningham financial secre- 
tary, and Mrs. Lillian C. Dunn treasurer. Elected to the 
Board of Trustées were Mrs. James Henderson, Mrs. 
Edith Polsey, Mrs. Cyrus F. Springall, Mrs. Clement F. 
Robinson, and Mrs. K. Dolbeer Smith. The chair- 
man of the Nominating Committee for 1945-1947 is 
Mrs. Sarah W. Russell. 

Following the acceptance of the report of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions, presented by Mrs. Barber, the 
sessions were adjourned, and a brief service of installa- 
tion for the new officers was held in the sanctuary. 
Written by Dr. Mabel Emerson, and conducted by 
Miss Bruner, the service brought to an effective close 
the sessions of the Association of Universalist Women 
at the New York Convention. 


CHAPLAIN BROWN OF THE NAVY 


The following story was written in Pearl Harbor by Staff 
Sergeant Gene Ward of 34-16 88th Street, Jackson Heights, 
Long Island, N. Y., a Marine Corps combat correspondent. 


DD the chaplain to the list of those whose work is never 
done. At least, so it is with Lieutenant (jg) William 8. 
Brown, U.S.N.R., Chaplain Corps, attached to the Marines 
here. Chaplain Brown, of 521 Platt Street, Toledo, Ohio, has 
such a multitude of duties that his leathernecks have nick- 
named him “The Hustling Chaplain.” 

In addition to his biggest job—providing for the spiritual 
needs of his men—Chaplain Brown is counselor, sick-bed 
visitor, and chief personal problem solver for his men. 

After taking all this in stride, he took an extra curricular 
plunge into the Post athletic program to such a depth he 
found himself out on the basketball court as referee of the 
rough-and-tough battles in the current intercompany hoop 
tourney. 

Not that basketball is anything new to Chaplain Brown. 
He starred on the team at Fenn College, Cleveland, Ohio, 
where he graduated with his B.A. degree in 1938. 

When a Post newspaper was started recently, Chaplain 
Brown displayed another talent, for his column—“The Chap- 
lain Speaks . . .”—has become a regular feature. In it he 
discusses religion, the latest books, gives out with the newest 
in war gags. 

But writing is no novelty to him, either, as his articles on 
coin collecting, his pet hobby, have appeared in a number of 
journals, He is a member of the American Numismatic As- 
sociation and his coin collection has been appraised at over 
two thousand dollars. 

There’s more, too. When the urge is on him, Chaplain 
Brown plays as mean a set of drums as you’d want to:hear, 
and the Post Band is thinking strongly of drafting him 
any day. 

All of which leads Marines around here to -wonder just 
what their “Hustling Chaplain” will be up to next. 

After Fenn College, Chaplain Brown attended the Div- 
inity School of Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio, for his B.D. 
degree and received indoctrination at the Navy’s Chaplains’ <4 
School, Norfolk, Va. He’s married, his wife lives in Toledo, 
and his father, Stanley Y. Brown, lives at 1497 Ridgewood 
Avenue, Lakewood, Ohio. 
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CIVIL LIBERTIES IN TWO WARS 


R. ROBERT E. CUSHMAN, professor of government at” 


Cornell University, declares that “the intrusion of 
‘military authority into the civilian life of the nation is the 
most serious danger to our civil liberties at present.” 

The civil liberties that are threatened today are not 
those that were endangered during the First World War, ac- 
cording to Dr. Cushman in a new edition of the Public Af- 
fairs Pamphlet, Safeguarding Our Civil Liberties, published 
by the Public Affairs Committee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York. 

The special military areas established by the Army and 
the enforced evacuation of thousands of American citizens 
from these sections to federal relocation centers cause the 
author to believe that we appear, during the present war, to 
have abandoned the rule that martial law cannot validly be 
in force side by side with civil law. “We should watch 
with jealous suspicion and concern,” he says, “this tendency 
to supplant civil authority by martial law. Serious danger 
lies in this development.” 

In the field of free speech Dr. Cushman finds no serious 
problems at present, although nearly five thousand persons 
were prosecuted for unlawful speeches, publications, or meet- 
ings during the last war. 

And the brutal treatment of aliens by federal officials, 
which was a national scandal during the last war, has not 
been repeated. “On the contrary,” declares Dr. Cushman, 
“extraordinary pains are being taken by the Government to 
extend to aliens and enemy aliens fair and reasonable treat- 
ment.” 

The pamphlet utters another warning, which comes, unfor- 
tunately, too late for the citizens of Detroit, Los Angeles 
and Beaumont. Dr. Cushman cautions against “an intolerant 
public opinion which clamors for the suppression of minority 
rights.” We have succumbed again to what he calls a 
“diseased” public opinion which whips whole communities 
into emotional frenzies and causes them to lose their capacity 
for thoughtful judgment. 

Yet the domestic picture has another bright spot. Accord- 
ing to the pamphlet, the recent actions of the Supreme 
Court in reversing itself in two cases involving the Jehovah’s 
Witnesses and in refusing to cancel the naturalization of 
the Communist, William Schneiderman, are steps that en- 
large and strengthen the safeguards which protect our 
liberties. 

Safeguarding Our Civil Liberties is Pamphlet No. 43 in 
the series of popular, factual 10-cent pamphlets issued by 
the Public Affairs Committee, Inc., nonprofit, educational 
organization at 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. Dr. Cush- 
man is also author of another Public Affairs Pamphlet, What’s 
Happening to Our Constitution? 


JUSTICE FOR CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS 


N a plea for “fairer treatment for conscientious objectors” 

directed to Major Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, head of Selec- 
tive Service, and Attorney General Francis Biddle, the Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union, over the signatures of nineteen 
Americans, “none of whom are pacifists,” recently urged a 
nine-point program of changes in the system. The plea was 
embodied in a fifty-page pamphlet, Conscience and the War, 
surveying the handling of conscientious objectors. 

The document maintains that while “on the whole the 
law and the system of administration constitute marked 
advances over World War I, they are accompanied by less 
favorable aspects of the law’s administration, resulting in the 
imprisonment of three times as many genuine objectors, in 
an even narrower basis in actual practice of recognizing con- 
science, and in even less satisfactory provisions for civilian 
service organized on a group rather than an individual basis 
and without compensation.” 

The reforms urged are a more liberal basis for recognizing 
conscience; the establishment of a uniform national policy in 
the appeals system; the removal of military officers from the 
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civilian functions of handling Presidential appeals, paroles 
and the direction of work camps; individual assignments to 
civilian jobs “as in World War I and in England,” instead 
of work camps; provision for pay equal to a soldier’s, as in 
World War I; and parole to useful occupations of a large part 
of the fifteen hundred “genuine objectors in prison” con- 
victed for “technical offenses.” 

The report cites cases pending in the courts to secure re- 
views of draft board errors and a bill pending in Congress 
for compensation to objectors injured in the performance of 
compulsory service. 

The signers maintain that they are not “concerned with 
any efforts to make wartime service easy for conscientious 
objectors but only with a fair and equitable administration 
of the law.” 

Among the signers, “none of whom are pacifists, some of 
whom are veterans of World War I, and all of whom support 
wartime military conscription,’ are three members of the 
American Legion, together with lawyers, teachers and clergy- 
men. The signers include Ernest Angell, New York lawyer, 
captain of infantry in World War I and former commander of 
a Legion Post, who is chairman of the Union’s committee on 
conscientious objectors; Dean Robbins Wolcott Barstow of the 
Hartford (Conn.) Theological Seminary; Dr. Frederick May 
Eliot, president of the American Unitarian Association, Bos- 
ton; Dean Christian Gauss of Princeton University; Dr. 
William Draper Lewis, director of the American Law Insti- 
tute, Philadelphia; Dr. Felix Morley, president of Haverford 
College; Dr. William Allan Neilson, former president of 
Smith College; Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam of the Methodist 
Church, Boston; Rt. Rev. Edward L. Parsons, retired Epis- 
copal bishop of California; and Dr. Mary E. Woolley, former 
president of Mt. Holyoke College. 

The report shows that about ten thousand men are regis- 
tered as conscientious objectors, with six thousand in work 
camps or in medical or farm work outside, fifteen hundred 
in prison, and the remainder not yet assigned. In addition 
there are estimated to be about six thousand conscientious 
objectors rendering noncombatant service in medical units 
of the Army. 

The pamphlet is being widely distributed by the Union 
to its members, branches and religious organizations. 


LET ME NOT BOAST 


Let me not boast of strength, remembering 
How my steps faltered, how my spirit quailed 
When I came face to face with suffering; 
How, when the first sharp blasts of fear assailed, 
My courage ebbed and all I had was pride 
To clothe me in its semblance. Let them boast 
Who in some safe and sheltered harbor ride 
Out the wild storms. We who, beyond the coast, 
Have met with storm and shipwreck and survived, 
We know how frail and weak is human strength, 
How from the will to bear endurance is derived, 
How, facing grief, we conquer it at length. 
We who have borne the tempest’s withering blast, 
Remembering, walk softly to the last. 

Una W. Harsen 


ORDER IS POWER 


What comfort, what strength, what economy there is in 
order—material order, intellectual order, moral order! To know 
where one is going and what one wishes—this is order; to keep 
one’s word and one’s engagements—again order; to discipline 
one’s habits, one’s effort, one’s wishes; to organize one’s life, 
to distribute one’s time . . . to employ one’s capital and re- 
sources, one’s talent and one’s chances profitably—all this be- 
longs to and is included in the word order. Order means light 
and peace, inward liberty and free command over one’s self; 


order is power. 
AMIEL 
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Our Library Desk 


CHALLENGE TO Freepom. By Henry M. 

Wriston. Harper. $2.00. 

Dr. Wriston is president of Brown 
University, having been earlier profes- 
sor of history at Wesleyan, so that what 
he says is solidly undergirded with 
scholarship; and the insistences of this 
flaming defense of individualism and 
freedom and (very nearly) laissez faire 
eannot be impugned lightly or un- 
advisedly. 

That needs to be said, because this 
book is so forceful and uncompromis- 
ing in its extreme revulsion against the 
whole trend of thought and method in 
government at this moment that its ac- 
curacy might be questioned easily. In 
its aim and purpose it is positive, em- 
phasizing over and over, from many 


angles, the significance of individual: 
and valuing” 


freedom and _ initiative, 
highly not alone the thrill but the social 
importance of taking risks. It expresses 
this positive, however, in a string of 
‘violent negatives which make what we 
have here, in fact, a sweeping philippic 
that scorches and blasts well-nigh every 
feature of our present political land- 
scape. To mention details would take 
overmuch space—the book being so full 
of historic material and meaty observa- 
tions and telling phrases—but here, set 
down at random are some of the con- 
temporary governmental phenomena at 
which the author’s heavy artillery is 
directed: The granting of undue priv- 
ilege (several illustrations but with 
special reference to the labor unions); 
economic planning .and_ paternalistic 
schemes which seek to achieve “secu- 
rity,” “full employment,” or the distribu- 
tion of wealth by political measures (he 
calls this sort of thing “sentimental 
materialism”); centralization and _ its 
accompanying oppressive top-heavy bu- 
reaucracy; presidential usurpation; the 
“policy of calculated extravagance”; 
and the curbing of productive capacity, 
and all attempts by manipulation to 
manage the facts and forces and _opera- 
tions of an “economy so intricate that 
they are not subject to the comprehen- 
sion of a single individual.” It is a for- 
midable list of the foes of individualism 
and freedom, is it not? And over against 
them, one and all, is the prime need: a 
“productiveness of human labor stim- 
ulated by imagination, energized by 
ambition, challenged by freedom.” For 
our author, those who would obstruct 
such productiveness by their inept 
schemes and schedules are enemies of 
mankind, however noble their motives. 
Despite all their illusions of up-to-date- 
ness, they hark backward, not forward. 

“The effort to substitute political 
schemes for economic forces was an 
eighteenth-century dream. The 
stupidities of latter-day bureaucracy are 


authentic copies of antique originals.” 
And again: “We have been living in a 
world, where, by a kind of double talk, 
the vocabulary of liberalism has been 
stolen by the real reactionaries. Only 
in a world where values have become 
topsy-turvy would it be possible . . . for 
bureaucracy to masquerade in the habil- 
iments of liberalism, or for the planned 
economy to make.a pretense of ‘economic 
democracy.’ Government by bureauc- 
racy, control of business by administra- 
tive. regulation, manipulation of the 
economy for political purposes, these are 
stark reaction. Not all the cascades of 
beautiful words about ‘new social goals,’ 
‘bold social engineering,’ “security from 
the cradle to the grave,’ can wash away 
that ineradicable fact.” 


Suffice it to say that the book over- 


-flows with many such comments and 


cogent reasonings, and—what is more 
important—with a moral enthusiasm 
for the quality of men rather than the 
quantity of largess to be distributed. It 
is so full of undeniable facts, and withal 
so condensed and weighty, in its small 
compass of pages, that it cannot fail 
to be widely influential. For my part, 
I shall be surprised if it does not be- 
come a sort of Bible for those who are 
of the opposition, in the coming cam- 
paign, so long overdue, against the New 
Deal—though, to the best of my recol- 
lection, the New Deal as such is not 
once mentioned. The book is to be 
warmly recommended to every serious- 
minded American; for whether or not he 
agrees with all the extreme statements 
found in it, he will be caused furiously 
to think. 


Joun E. LeBosquer 


Tue Case For Curistranitry. By C. S. 
Lewis. Macmillan. $1.00. 


The title is much too pretentious for a 
thin little book of only fifty-six pages. Be- 
sides, the author is confessedly an ama- 
teur so far as theology goes, being a 
layman, Fellow of Magdalen College— 
much at home in philosophy and using 
logic aptly and originally, but Jacking the 
technical background needful for present- 
ing a full and adequate “case.” 


But what he does not have is more 
than made up for to the average reader 
and listener (the book is a transcript of 
ten radio broadcasts in England) by the 
clarity and immediate interestingness of 
the presentation. It is really a consider- 
able feat to explain and defend the moral 
imperative, and reason from that to 
“Something which is directing the uni- 
verse” in a way that must hold the at- 
tention of the man on the street so far 
as he is willing to exert his thinking 
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powers. This, which is Part I of the 
book, is capital and nothing less than 
brilliant. 


In Part II, which has no close connec- 
tion with Part I, the subject is, “What 
Christians Believe.” And we have there 
the field of theology discussed—neces- 
sarily in barest outline; though it is 
amazing, in fact, how many complicated 
doctrines are covered in the few pages 
available: The existence of God and the 
Evil One; sin and repentance; the Person 
of Christ and the Atonement; the essence 
of the Christian Life and the method of 
its regular nourishing—all very ponder- 
ous topics, but treated so concretely and 
brightly, and well lighted with illustra- 
tive figures of speech, that the reader 
finds all perfectly intelligible, not in the 
least dry. 


Mark the originality and interest of 
this approach to an explaining how God 
has arranged the “upkeep” of the Chris- 
tian life: 


“Remember how we acquired (phys- 
ical) life. We derived it from others, 
from our father and mother ... and by a 
very curious process, involving pleasure, 
pain and danger. A. process you’d never 
have guessed. . . . Now the God who 
arranged. that process is the same God 
who arranges how the . . . Christ life... 
is to be spread. So you must be prepared 
for its being odd too. He didn’t consult 
us when he invented sex: he hasn’t con- 
sulted us either::when he invented this 
(viz.) baptism, belief, and that mys- 
terious action :... Holy Communion.” 

And can there be any doubt of the 
clearness (though it be fallacious) of this 
argument. 


“A man who was merely a 
man and said the sort of things Jesus 
said wouldn’t be a, great moral teacher, 
he’d either be a lunatic or else he’d be 
the Devil of Hell. . . . Now it seems to 
me obvious that he wasn’t either a luna- 
tic or a fiend: and consequently, however 
strange ... or unlikely it may seem, I 
have to accept the view that he was and 
is God.” 

These samples from the less satisfac- 
tory portion of the book serve also to 
indicate how this amateur is in waters 
overdeep, in which he cannot help floun- 
dering, more than once. The book is in- 
deed scarcely up to the earlier Screwtape 
Letters of this same writer, but it is in 
its small compass and within its limita- 
tions a very creditable piece of work. 
Would that we, who are rather more 
liberal-inclined, could learn to be equally 
pointed and clear—not to say “snappy” — 
—in our approach to the average hear- 
ers who look up to-us more than we 
deserve, and are, again and again, not 
fed much of anything! 


Joun E. LaBoenen 
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N ews of Churches and Church 


MERIDEN CHURCH CELEBRATES 


_ FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


The fiftieth anniversary of the dedica- 
tion of St. Paul’s Universalist Church, 
Meriden, Conn., was celebrated by two 
services. One was the morning worship 
service on October 3, and the other a 
community service held on the evening 
of October 10. Both were well attended. 

The morning service began with the 
playing of hymns on the tower chimes 
by Dr. Edward Smith. Rev. Isaac 
Smith, pastor, preached on “Faith of Our 
Fathers.” Music was rendered by a quar- 
tet with Mrs. Delmar E. Trout at the 
organ. Communion followed, after which 
a reception was held. Many letters were 
received from ministers, churches and 
members living away from the city. 

The community service was sponsored 
by the Meriden Ministers’ Association. 
Ministets who participated in the service 
were: Rey. Albert J. Lord, D.D., Congre- 
gationalist; Rev. William Allen, Baptist; 
Rey. Leonard Johnson, Lutheran; Major 
Emil Miller, Salvation Army; Rabbi 
Hyman Cohen, Jewish Congregations; 
Rey. George E. Bishop, D.D., Methodist; 
Rev. Ray Marcus Miller, president of the 
Meriden Ministers’ Association. The 
Meriden Masonic Quartet and organist 
furnished the music. <A delegation of 
Masons from the Meriden Lodge pre- 
sented a bouquet of flowers in memory 
of Rey. Delmar E. Trout. 

Rev. Isaac Smith, who had charge of 
the services, thankéd the visiting minis- 
ters and stressed the importance of 
religious unity and co-operation. 


MATTHIAS HEILIG BEGINS 
PASTORATE AT WATERLOO 


Matthias R. Heilig preached his first 
sermon as pastor of the church in 
Waterloo, Iowa, on July 4, after which 
he and Mrs. Heilig were entertained at 
a picnic dinner in the church dining 
rooms. 

Both church school and the regular 
church services continued through the 
summer with good attendance. On 
August 18, a church-school picnic, at- 
tended by both old and young, was 
held in one of the city parks. 

Mr. Heilig was installed on Sunday 
evening, September 19. Rev. Earle A. 
Munger extended a welcome on behalf 
of the Waterloo Ministers’ Association; 
Rev. W. H. Thomasson, minister of the 
African Methodist Church, brought 
greetings; and Rev. Effie McCollum 
Jones, D.D., minister of the Universalist 
church in Webster City and president 
of the Iowa Universalist Convention, and 
Rey. Edna P. Bruner, former pastor of 
the Waterloo church and now field 
worker for the denomination, gave ad- 


On the evening of the following day 


both Dr. Jones and Miss Bruner were 


guests at the regular family night. din- 
ner held in the church dining rooms. 
After the dinner hour and a program of 
music Miss Bruner spoke. 

All the auxiliary groups of the church 
have started on their fall work with well- 
planned programs. 


LAYMEN’S SUNDAY 
AT MARLBORO 


Laymen’s Sunday was observed by the 
John F. Cotting Men’s Club of the 
church in Marlboro, Mass., on October 
24. George Smith, treasurer of the club, 
conducted the service, and Gilbert A. 
Spear preached on the theme for the day, 
“Lets Try Christianity.” Others who took 
part were Maurice C. Durrell, Frank P. 
Thrasher, a past president of the club, 
George B. Herrick, Harry W. Fay, presi- 
dent of the club, George M. Moore and 
Louis E. Burness. 

The Ladies’ Social Circle held a suc- 
cessful rummage sale on September 23. 

On September 26 the church and 
church school observed Homecoming 
Day. The special offering included $50 
from the Ladies’ Social Circle and $20 
from the Men’s Club for the purchase 
of additional outside windows for the 
parsonage. 

Rey. Arthur M. Soule, pastor, attended 
the Ministers’ Institute held at Tufts 
College recently and represented the 
church at the Fall Conference of Massa- 
chusetts churches at the Medford church 
the same week. 

The Men’s Club have held two whist 
parties with the Ladies’ Social Circle as 
guests, and on October 28 the ladies held 
a whist at the home of the past presi- 
dent, Mrs. Harry W. Fay, with the men 
as guests. 

On October 29 the church school held 
a Hallowe’en party in the Social Hall of 
the church. 


DETROIT LAYMEN’S 
FINE PROGRAM 


The Laymen’s League of the Church of 
Our Father, Detroit, Mich., is sponsoring 
a series of meetings which brings to the 
church a considerable number of out- 
standing men and women in the thought 
and life of the times. 

The year’s program opened on October 
1 with a dinner and reception for the new 
members who joined the church during 
the past year. The speaker of the eve- 
ning was Prince Hubertus zu Loewen- 
stein, an outstanding German democrat 
who is a refugee in this country and 
who is lecturing under the auspices of 
the Carnegie Peace Foundation. Prince 
Loewenstein’s subject was, “What Can 
We Expect of Germany?” His address 
was a strong plea for every effort at co- 
operation with the democratic forces in 
Germany, which, although much of their 
strength has been forced underground or 
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People 


into concentration camps, possess great 
potential power for the future of Ger- 
many. Over two hundred people at- 
tended the dinner and meeting. 

The speaker at the meeting on October 
26 was William Dowling, Prosecuting 
Attorney of Wayne County, Michigan, 
who spoke on the background and causes 
of Detroit’s race riots. 

Larry S. Davidow is president of the 
League. ; 


CHURCH ORGANIZED IN 
SAN FERNANDO VALLEY 


The group which has been meeting 
under the leadership of Rev. Sheldon 
Shepard, with the support of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association and the Uni- 
versalist Church of America, has adopted 
a constitution and organized a church. 
The name unanimously decided was the 
People’s Church. 

Full name and address of the church: 
The People’s Church, San Fernando Val- 
ley, Calif. 


UNIVERSALISTS WIN AWARDS 
AT KANSAS STATE FAIR 


Universalists were well represented at 
the Kansas State Fair held in late Sep- 
tember. Mrs. Albert D. Bell, wife of 
the pastor of our church in Hutchinson, 
was first in the Fine Arts Department 
for painting, and Mrs. Donald King, wife 
of the state superintendent of churches, 
was second for water colors. Girl Scout 
Troops 14 and 18 (Universalist troops) 
also won awards. 


FROM CAMP HILL, 
ALABAMA 


Liberty Universalist Church of Camp 
Hill, Ala., is beginning its year’s activ- 
ities. 

The Sunday school, though small, is 
active and progressive. A number of the 
students are pupils of the Southern 
Industrial Institute, which opened its 
forty-sixth year September 15. 

The Mission Circle, always active, 
observed its fall all-day meeting on Oc- 
tober 11. This happened to be the birth- 
day of the president, Mrs. Lyman Ward, 
at whose home the Circle was organ- 
ized more than forty years ago. Sev- 
eral of the charter members were present. 

The pecan industry of the Mission 
Circle will be somewhat handicapped this 
season due to lack of butter and oil. The 
Circle, however, will ship plain halves or 
broken nuts to the limit of its ability. 
Orders should be sent to Mrs. W. W. 
Sharman, Camp Hill, Ala. 

Rev. Lyman Ward, D.D., is serving as 
superintendent of the Sunday school 
during the absence of Hubert E. Conine, 
and as acting pastor of the church while 
Rey. Leonard C. Prater is away. Both 
Mr. Conine and Mr. Prater are on mili- 
tary duty for the “duration.” 
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THE WORK OF 
ALICE ATWOOD 


Neil E. Stevens has written for 
Chronica Botanica an interesting ac- 
count of the work of Alice Cary Atwood, 
sister of Dean John Murray Atwood. A 
dozen publications credited to Miss At- 
wood deal with some phase of botanical 
literature. Mr. Stevens says that “her 
chief and great contribution to botanical 
research in America has been in the crea- 
tion of the unequaled botanical catalogue 
or plant science catalogue.” 

When Miss Atwood retired after thirty- 
eight years of service in the Department 
of Agriculture her associates gave her a 
beautiful testimonial. 

She is an active member of the Uni- 
versalist National Memorial Church. 
Her father, Dr. Isaac Morgan Atwood, 
was president of the Theological School 
at Canton and the first general superin- 
tendent of the church. 


A DISTINGUISHED 
SERVICE 


When Dr. Frank W. Ballou came to 
Washington in 1920 the school system 
was demoralized by inadequate appro- 
priations, crowded far beyond its de- 
plorably limited facilities, and the staff 
and teacher personnel were grossly under- 
paid. Friction within the system added 
its own contribution. An educator in 
another city, approached by the Board of 
Education in its search for a new super- 
intendent, had tersely replied, “I would 
prefer to be superintendent of schools in 
Petrograd,” a city which then typified 
the ultimate in disorganization from civil 
strife. 

It is one tribute to Dr. Ballou’s skill 
as an administrator that his retirement, 
after a service as superintendent of 
twenty-three years, finds the school sys- 
tem functioning smoothly despite the 
stresses and strains of another war. In- 
stead of going abroad for a new superin- 
tendent, the Board of Education very 
wisely has chosen to elevate Dr. Ballou’s 
principal assistant, Robert L. Haycock, 
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and heat, is $8.00 and $8.50 per week, for perma- 
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During the summer months there are accom- 
modations for women unattended who may wish 
to visit Boston for a few days at a time. For 
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For further information please address the 
Superintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 256 
Newbury St., Boston. 


For the Board of Managers, 
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a product of the Washington public 
schools and a highly regarded veteran in 
their service. While dislocations due to 
the war will continue to occur in the 
school system, the system itself is on a 
far firmer foundation than Dr. Ballou 
found it twenty-three years ago. 

Dr. Ballou came to Washington as 
superintendent of schools at a time when 
his special qualifications were in demand. 
He had a definite program for raising the 
educational standards in teaching per- 
sonnel, for improving the physical equip- 


ment of the schools, for the organization. 


of special curricula to meet new public 
demand and for obtaining higher pay 
for the teachers. He quietly began a 
process of gradual reorganization and kept 
after it with an intelligent perseverance 
which marked him as an excellent public 
official. He has not escaped his share of 


“brushes with Congress and with other 


critics. But neither his dignity nor his 
purpose ever suffered from temporary 
losses or setbacks. 

He has been a contributor to the 
healthy development of Washington, and 
he leaves office enjoying the friendly 
respect of the community and its hope 
that relief from responsibility will help 
him to overcome the physical disabilities 
which led to his premature retirement. 
There is a warm welcome for Mr. 
Haycock, his successor, known so well 
and so affectionately to Washingtonians 
for his long and distinguished record in 
the schools as teacher and administrator. 
He will have the loyal support of the 
community and his colleagues—The 
Washington Evening Star. 


A HAIL AND 
FAREWELL PARTY 


On October 7 the workers at Univer- 
salist Headquarters, Boston, gave a tea 
in honor of Mrs. Janet .M. Stover, who 
had completed twenty-five years’ work 
for the General Sunday School Associa- 
tion. At the same time the affair was 
made a farewell party for Miss Gladys 
Knott, who had been with the Univer- 
salist Church of America for fifteen 
years, and for Mrs. Helen Hersey Dick, 
assistant to Rev. Douglas Frazier. Miss 
Knott resigned to accept a better pay- 
ing position, and Mrs. Dick is joining 
her husband, Robert T. Dick, in Brattle- 
boro, Vt. 

Mrs. Edward L. Shinn made a delight- 
ful little address in presenting Mrs. 
Stover with a silver compote and the 
congratulations of the group. Mr. 
Frazier was equally happy in his presen- 
tation of books to both Miss Knott and 
Mrs. Dick. 

All the recipients responded with “the 
brevity that is the soul of wit.” 

Dr. Cummins and Miss Folsom were 
at the New York State Convention and 
Dr. Ratcliff at a faculty meeting, and 
so were unable to be present. 

Those present were Miss Susan M. 
Andrews and Miss Margaret Winchester 
from the GS.S.A.; -Miss Marjorie 
Leslie from the Massachusetts Univer- 
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salist Convention; Mr. Frazier and Mrs. 
Dick from the Universalist Youth Fel- 
lowship; Miss Dorothy Thomas from the 
A.U.W.; Miss Esther A. Richardson, 
Mrs. Edward L. Shinn, Miss June Burns, 
Miss Gladys Knott and Miss Bessie Lins- 
ley from the Universalist Church of 
America; and Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone, 
Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., Miss May A. 
Philip, Miss Dora J. Brown, Miss M. 
Leona Haskins and Mrs. Lillian C. 
Dunn from the Universalist Publishing 
House. 

Also present were Dr. and Mrs. 
George E. Huntley, Dr. and Mrs. Clinton 
L. Scott, Robert F. Needham, Rev. 
Charles H. Emmons, Alton Dodge and 
Miss Virginia Swensson. 


KANSAS JEWS USE 
UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 

The Universalist church in Hutchin- 
son, Kan., was turned over to the Jewish 
community to use as a synagogue during 
the ten-day celebration of High Holy 
Days. It was the first time that these 
services had been held in Hutchinson. 
A rabbi from Chicago and a cantor from 
Tulsa took part in them. Also present 
were Jewish servicemen from Emporia, 
Pratt, Dodge City and Salina. 


GERARD PRIESTLEY’S 
GOOD WORK 

Rev. S. E. Gerard Priestley has re- 
turned from a three-months’ lecture and 
preaching mission through the army 
camps under the auspices of the army 
and navy Y.M.C.A., an _ operating 
agency of the U.S.O. In that time he 
made one hundred thirty-seven addresses, 
including twenty-one radio broadcasts. 

Mr. and Mrs. Priestley will spend the 
winter at Springfield, Mass., where Mr. 
Priestley has accepted a position on the 
faculty of Springfield College. He will 
preach and lecture at the week ends 
in army camps and communities in the. 
East. Mrs. Priestley has accepted the 
position as business and _ industrial 
women’s secretary of the Springfield 
Y.W.C.A. 


WOMEN’S BULLETIN 

Due to the fact that the Bulletin, 
organ of the National Association of Uni- | 
versalist Women, will carry the news of 
the fifty-fourth biennial convention of the 
Association, there will be a little delay 
in its issue. It is, however, expected that 
it will be mailed not later than Novem~- ~ 
ber 15. c 
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-SOMERVILLE CHURCH 
IN FULL SWING 
} Activities at the First Universalist 
Church in Somerville, Mass., are well 
under way. 

~The Murray Fellowship conducted a 
party on a Saturday afternoon for the 
church school, and the parish party was 
a success. 


On World-Wide Communion Sunday, | 


Dr. Sherman, who is a violinist, assisted 
in the musical program. Dr. Sherman 
is a member of the Parish Committee. 

Rev. George E. Leighton, D.D., min- 


ister, Mrs. Leighton and eleven others. 
attended the Fall Conference of Massa-_ 


chusetts churches which was held re- 
cently in the Medford church. 

At the first all-day meeting Mrs. 
Kathleen Parks spoke in the morning 
and Mrs. Arthur Weymouth in the 
afternoon. Mrs. Weymouth told of her 
husband’s sojourn in South America. 

This year as last, boxes are going to 
the boys in service, of whom there are 


\ 


thirty-two. The Good Will Fund and 
the women take care of these. Dr. 
Leighton has given each boy a New 
Testament and Psalms. 

One hundred sixty-three persons at- 
tended the first supper of the season. 
Mrs. Walter Farnham was chairman. 
Mr. and Mrs. Weymouth showed pic- 
tures of Brazil. / 

Rev. Edna P. Bruner, field worker for 
the denomination, was at the church 
one Sunday recently. 

Laymen’s Sunday was observed on 
October 24. This was the twentieth ob- 
servance. Clarence Beasley of the 
Boston Y.M.C.A., a Congregational 
layman, was the speaker. A ’cellist as- 
sisted in the special musical program. 
The choir was under the direction of 
Mark Dickey. George O. Nelson ar- 
ranged the service. 

A group of younger boys now meets 
with Dr. Leighton, and several of them 
are in the choir. 


The engagement of Miss Marilyn 
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Smith and George O. Nelson, Jr., was 
recently announced. 

Dr. Leighton officiated at the mar- 
riage of Miss Edith Hart and William 
Hodsdon, and of Miss June Burns and 
Charles D. McKeil. 

Members who died during the vaca- 
tion season were Charles Kirkpatrick, 
Mrs. George Bernard, Miss Esther May- 
hew and Mrs, Ida Smith. 

This church won the banner of the 
Federation of Women’s Church Societies 
for the third time. Rev. John N. Mark 
of Arlington was the speaker at the Oc- 
tober meeting. The women held a suc- 
cessful rummage sale. Mrs. A. S. Wal- 
dron and Mrs. E. G. Bryant were chair- 
men. Mrs. Francis Danolds is _presi- 
dent of the Woman’s Union, succeeding 


Mrs. Walter Farnham. 


UNIVERSALIST CLUB 
OF BOSTON 

George Havey, president, and James 
D. Tillinghast, secretary, announce that 
Dean E. J. van Etten of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, Boston, will be the speaker at the 
meeting, 6 p. m., November 8, to be 
held at 46 Beacon Street, Boston. At 
5:30 there will be a social get-together. 


UNIVERSALIST SABBATH 
SCHOOL UNION 

The Universalist Sabbath School 
Union will hold its November meeting 
in the First Universalist Church, Somer- 
ville, Mass., on the 17th. 

6:00 p. m. Supper. Bring box lunch. 
Coffee will be served. 

7:00 p. m. Worship. Rev. George E. 
Leighton, D.D. 

7:15 p.m. “Recreation in the Church’s 
Program”—Rev. LeRoy A. Congdon. 

Those traveling by way of Sullivan 
Square take bus marked Davis Square; 
those going by way of Lechmere take 
bus marked Highland Avenue. In both 
cases get off at Sycamore Street. 

A cordial invitation is extended to all 
who may wish to attend. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF 
HARRISVILLE CHURCH 

The annual meeting of the First Uni- 
versalist Church of Harrisville, R. L., 
was held in the vestry on Monday eve- 
ning, October 4. There was a good at- 


tendance. Refreshments were served 
after the meeting instead of the usual 
supper. 


Moderator Stephen E. Rawson was 
in charge of the meeting. The minutes 
were read by the clerk, Irving H. Sweet. 
Reports were read by the church treas- 
urer, Earle B. Robinson; by the col- 
lector, Mrs. Robinson; by the treasurer 
of the Ladies’ Aid, Mrs. Henry Schwartz; 
and by the treasurer of the Sunday 
school and Girls’ Guild, Mrs. E. B. Rob- 
inson. All showed a balance. 

The minister’s report stated that the 
Sunday school had grown considerably 
during the past year and that the Girls’ 
Guild had recently become much more 
active. The Ladies’ Aid have had a 
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most successful year. Rev. R. L. Weis, 
pastor, concluded by thanking all who 
had helped the ,church during the past 
year, and mentioned particularly the or- 
ganist and church treasurer, Mr. Robin- 
son, the members of the choir, and the 
Sunday-school teachers. 

It was voted to send letters of thanks 
to Mrs. Sophia Perkins for her gift of 
church prayerbooks, and to Mrs. Fred 
Winsor for her great help to the Aid in a 
practical way. 

I. H. Sweet and Henry Schwartz were 
elected deacons. 


The church officers are: Moderator, oe 


E. Rawson; clerk, I. H. Sweet; secretary, 
Harold Stein; treasurer, E. B. Robinson; 
collecter, Mrs. E. B. Robinson; trustees, 
Cyril Knibb, Harold Stein and Waldo 


Buxton. 


APPEAL FOR PROTESTANT 
FRANCE 


For the first time the “Geneva Com- 
mittee for Protestant France” (one of 
the co-operating Swiss committees of the 
Central Bureau for Interchurch Aid) 
solicits the help of the Protestant public 
on behalf of the training of Protestant 
pastors for France. The Committee, 
which was founded in 1729 by Antoine 
Court, who called the first Synod of the 
Huguenot Church of France after the 
death of Louis XIV and who founded the 
famous “School of Martyrs” at Lausanne 
in order to minister secretly to the 
Protestant galley slaves, has always had 
sufficient funds at its disposal to carry 
several scholarships for French Protes- 
tant students at the Geneva Theological 
Faculty, but the tragic events which have 
struck France have placed a new and 
greater problem before the Committee. 

Numerous French theological students, 
desirous of studying in Switzerland, have 
presented applications for scholarships. 
The Committee, after careful considera- 
tion, has replied favorably to twenty-five 
candidates, deeming it right to do this 
as an act of faith in the generosity of the 
Swiss Protestant public, at a moment 
when new spiritual impulses were most 
urgent for the postwar period in France. 
The resources at hand, however, will not 
be adequate to meet this increased load, 
especially as it is in many (perhaps 
most) cases necessary to furnish the 
incoming students with decent clothing 
and shoes! Hence this public plea for 
funds. The appeal concludes with the 
paragraph: 

“Protestants of Geneva! You have 
been greatly enriched by the French 
refugee, by the work of men like Farel, 
Calvin and Beze. In your veins runs the 
blood of the French refugees for religion’s 
sake. Help us to maintain a work which 
is a sacred heritage and. which is also a 
desperate, immediate necessity!” 

Among the signatures is that of Pro- 
fessor Eugene Choisy, president of the 
Central Bureau’s International Com- 
mittee. 

This effort is but a small part of the 
comprehensive effort being made both by 
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the Central Bureau for Interchurch Aid 
and its allied and co-operating Swiss and 
Swedish committees to buttress religious 


leadership not only in France but all over 


the Continent as conditions make it pos- 
sible to act. Even now, over fifty theo- 
logical students hold Central Bureau 
scholarships in various Swiss universities. 
Continental church leaders consider the 
losses in ministerial personnel among the 
most serious consequences of the war. 
—Vie Protestante, Geneva, Switzerland. 


BERGGRAV A “STATE CRIMINAL” 

A dispatch from the Swedish news- 
paper Stockholms Tidningen quoted Nor- 
way’s puppet premier Vidkun Quisling as 
having refused to release Bishop Eivind 
Berggrav, imprisoned Primate of the 
Norwegian State Church, on the ground 
that he i is a “state criminal.” 

According to the Swedish dispatch, 
Quisling was reported to have said this 
in response to a German peace feeler that 
Bishop Berggrav be released in order to 
bring about an “immediate” halt to Nor- 
wegian church resistance. 

Bishop Berggrav was imprisoned by 
Quisling on April 10, 1942, following a 
dramatic meeting a few weeks earlier in 
which Quisling told the bishop that he 
“deserved to have his head chopped off.” 
—Religious News Service. 


WOMAN’S ALLIANCE OF 
BOSTON AND VICINITY 

The Woman’s Alliance of Boston and 
Vicinity will meet at Bethany Union, 256 
Newbury Street, on Friday, November 
LO at a aan: 

Mrs. Robert M. Rice of Arlington will 
speak on the new books and Miss Marion 
T. McCarthy, cochairman of the Nurse 
Recruitment Committee of the Boston 
Metropolitan Chapter of the Red Cross, 
will give a ten-minute talk. 

Luncheon will be served as usual. Res- 
ervations: must be made with Mrs. 
Spear (Com. 0240) not later than 
Wednesday, the 17th. 


CHRISTENINGS 
Previously reported, 372. 
District of Columbia. Washington, 2 
Indiana. Salem, 1. 
Maine. Bangor 16. 
Massachusetts. Chelsea, 2. 
Minnesota. Minneapolis, 1 
New York. Mt. Vernon, 1 
Ontario. Olinda, 2 
Vermont. Hartland Four Corners, 2. 
Woodstock, 11. 
Total, 410. 


NEW MEMBERS 
Previously reported, 685. 
Maine. Bangor, 15. Rumford, 1. 
Minnesota. Minneapolis, 1. 
New York. Mt. Vernon, 8 
Total 710. 


PERSONALS 

Rev. Hazel I. Kirk and Miss Gladys — 
H. Wright of Casco, Maine, will spend 
the winter in Portland, Maine. Their 
address will be 187 Danforth Street. _ 
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Dr. Albert D. Bell, pastor of the 
Universalist church in Hutchinson, Kan., 
was appointed Protestant chaplain of the 
Hutchinson Fire Department at a dinner 
held September 29. 


Chaplain Brainard F. Gibbons is now 
at the Naval Air Station, Alameda, Calif. 
He is secretary of the East San Francisco 
Bay Auxiliary of the Navy Relief Soci- 
ety. The district extends forty-five 
miles and includes six branches. 


Rev. Sheldon Shepard, minister of the 
People’s Church (Universalist - Unitar- 
ian), San Fernando Valley, Calif., is 
director of the Valleywide Town Meet- 
ing, one of the most representative organ- 
izations in the vallley. 


Mrs. Albert D. Bell, wife of the min- 
ister of our church in Hutchinson, Kan., 
and an active worker in young people’s 
groups, at a meeting of the Hutchinson 
District Girl Scout Leaders’ Association, 
held in mid-October, was elected presi- 
dent of both this association and the 
Leaders’ Study Club, and was elected 
to the Girl Scout Council. 


Notices 


MAINE COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Accepted on transfer, Rev. Douglas Rob- 
bins from Massachusetts. 
G. W. S1as, Secretary 


MICHIGAN UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 


Because of the war the sessions of the 
Michigan Universalist Convention were post- 
poned for a year. Officers will continue in 
office. They are: President, Rev. Tracy M. 
Pullman, Detroit; vice-president, Charles 
Burroughs, Concord; secretary, Lucy Bern- 
stein, Kast Liberty; treasurer, E. M. Raynale, 
Detroit; trustees, Rev. Thomas Murray of 
Concord, Mr. Eddy of Horton, and Rev. W. 
O. Bodell of East Liberty. 


Lucy Brrnstetn, Secretary 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 

Noted death of H. E. Latham, May 10, 
1943. 

Noted death of F. W. Perkins, D.D., July 
8, 1943. 

Noted death of G. L. Thompson, August 
17, 1943. 

Noted acceptance of Wallace G. Fiske by 
Central Committee. 


Noted acceptance of Albert C. Niles by 
Maine. 


Noted ordination of Maurice W. Cobb at 
East Boston on September 26. 


Granted one-year license to Albert F. 
Ziegler. 

Granted one-year license to Robert Hosmer. 

Transferred Douglas H. Robbins to Maine. 

Renewed license of Melvin N. Ward. 
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Renewed license of William W. Cromie 
and transferred to New Hampshire. 


Cart A. Hempst, Secretary 


KING’S CHAPEL 
WEEKDAY SERVICES 


October to December, 1943. 

Monday at twelve o’clock: Organ music. 

Tuesday through Friday at twelve o’clock: 
Worship with sermon. 


* * * 


November 9-12: Rev. Theodore P. Ferris, 
D.D., Trinity Church, Boston. 
November 16-19: Rev. A. Powell Davies, the 
Community Church of Summit, N. J. 
November 23 and 24: Rev. Mark B. Strick- 
land, the First Congregational Church, 
Stoneham. 
November 25 — Thanksgiving Day — 10:00 
a. m.: Rey. Palfrey Perkins, D.D. 
November 26: Rev. Mark B. Strickland, the 
First Congregational Church, Stoneham. 
November 30-December 3: Rev. Vivian T. 
Pomeroy, D.D., First Parish, Milton. 
December 7-10: Rev. Harry C. Meserve, 
First Unitarian Church, Buffalo, N. Y. 
December 14-17: Rev. Ashley Day Leavitt, 
D.D., Harvard Church, Brookline. 
December 21-24: Rev. Herbert Gezork, D.D., 
Andover Newton Theological School. 
December 28-31: Rev. Carl Heath Kopf, 
Mount Vernon Church, Boston. 
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aspects, these Study Notes are invaluable. They are based on THE BIBLE IS HUMAN 
by Louis Wallis, an outstanding book which describes the evolution of the monotheistic 
faith during a period of upheaval in the ancient world, when brutal empires crushed the 
liberties of small nations and arrogant wealth bestrode the common people. 
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Crackling 


Uncle Ephraim had put on a clean 
collar and his best coat and was walking — 
majestically up and down the street. 

“Aren’t you working today, Uncle?” 
inquired a spectator. 

“No, suh,” was the reply. “I’se cele- 
bratin’ mah golden weddin’, suh.” 

“You were married fifty years ago 
today, then?” 

“Yes, suh.” : 

“Well, why isn’t your wife helping you 
to celebrate?” 

“Mah present wife, suh,” replied 
Uncle Ephraim with dignity, * ‘ain’t got 
nothin’ to do with it.”—The Christian 
Science Monitor. 


dat sl ie i i att ee el Ee —— 


“Good gracious, how terrible!” ex- 
claimed the professor as he finished read- 
ing the note left behind by his daughter 
who had run away. 

“Whatever is the matter, dear?” asked 
his wife, concerned at his obvious dis- 
tress. 

For answer, the professor handed her 
the letter to read. 

“So she’s eloped with that nice-looking 
officer,” was the lady’s calm comment. — 
“Well, I can’t say it’s quite unexpected.” 

“But she spelt ‘eloped’ with two I’s!” — 
moaned the man of learning —Exchange. 


—— 


A Southern Negro struggled des- 
perately with his draft questionnaire. 
After much sweating and worrying he 
gave up in despair, returned the paper 
with a notation: “I’se ready when you 
is.’—Army and Navy Journal. 


Drug Store Clerk (excitedly): Oh, sir, 
there’s a Scotsman out there who wants 
to buy ten cents’ worth of poison to 
commit suicide. How can I save him? 

The Boss: Tell him it’ll cost twenty 
cents —The Watchman-Examiner. 


First lawyer: Your honor, unfortu- 
nately I am opposed by an unmitigated 
scoundrel. 

Second lawyer: My learned colleague 
is such a notorious prevaricator. 

Judge: The counsel will kindly confine 
their remarks to such matters as are in 
dispute —Atlanta Two-Bells. 


A man and wife, hiking in the woods, 
suddenly realized they had lost their 
way. 

ae wish Emily Post were here with — 

” said hubby. “I think we took the — 
wed fork.”—Wall Street Journal. 


Once upon a time ae was a Ministry 
of Information carrier pigeon. And as it 
was flying leisurely to its destination it r 
was jostled by a second pigeon, which 
bawled, “Get a move on, I’ve ae the 
denial.” —Tit-Bits. ; ea, 
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